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I. 
These are the century’s closing years : 
The third millennial soon will break, 
Of Him sublime, 
Who came in fullness of the time, 
In greatness of His strength 
Traveling at length, 
And who is worthy to unseal the book, 
On which no mortal eye may look, 
What yet is left beyond, 
What yet inscribed therein appears, 
For Africa, that land of tears, 
What morn at length shall wake, 
What glory she as hers shall take, 
In answer to our pray’rs and dreamings fond, 
He only knows, 
To whose eternal thought 
Are all things ultimately wrought ; 
The earth, from stage to stage, is brought, 
To final consummation grows ; 
And who from ’neath the altar hears, 
The cry, how long? mid His eternal years. 
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Himself, God does not reproduce, 
Or duplicate, 
As though He had no other type; 
He is too good, too great. 
But, when His time is ripe 
He lets His mandate loose : 
New forms appear adapted to new use. 
Slow turn the geologic pages 
Of the Azoic ages, 
God’s hand creating, on each leaf; 
To Him the spaces, ah, how brief ! 
Old chaos there and night, 
Evolving toward the light, 
By cosmic force, 
Through circling course, 
Through shape amorphous and malign, 
Guided by will divine, 
Until, at length, 
Creation gathers strength : 
Improved the mould, 
New life is builded on the old ; 
Green-browed, and fronded o’er with trees, 
The islands lift amid the seas, 
The continents come to their birth, 
And God makes habitable the round earth: 
And in His image man appears 
To crown the circling years. 


Vie 


The old makes way but for the new ; 


Not yet, has the Creator fought man’s battle through; 


Nor has time done its best, 
Achieved the noblest it can do. 
Not yet are all things ’neath His feet, 
Nailed to the cross, our foes to meet. 

Not yet is He who died, 

In travail of His spirit satisfied. 
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We see God’s thought but in the germ, 
And not the ripened term. 
There is one late beatitude 
He will make good, 
And, then, from all His works will rest. 
Too long, too long, 
The triumph of the great and strong ; 
Earth’s breast they’ve trod 
With blood wet-shod ; 
With cannon plowed her bosom fair, 
Not with the sweet industrial share ; 
Have broadcast sown their dragon-seed, 
To leave rank harvests of misdeed, 
The fruit of all their crime and greed. 
Have chartered God’s own seas 
To work their infamies. 
Where are the meek, that yet shall have the earth ? 
The angels’ promise at the Saviour’s birth : 
The patient under wrong, 
The weak by waiting sinewed strong ? 
Where is the city of our God, come down 
The latter days to crown? 
The dream of all, the type, the gem, 
The New Jerusalem ? 
IV. 
O Africa, thou 
With woe-encircled brow ; 
For whom the nations weave 
The crown of thorns,’ neath which thy temples 
grieve ! 
Despised of men, abhorred ; 
Parted among them, as the vesture of the Lord ; 
Whose sons and daughters, ah, have stood, 
A tearful multitude, 
Mid godless jeers and lips that curled, 
In every slave-mart of the world ; 
God’s image, temple, offspring sold 
For paltry gold ; 
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Made merchandise, 
Their instincts and their agonies ; 
What has the New World done for thee, 
Except enlarge the domain of thy misery? 
Why came Columbus here, 
Four centuries ago, 
Stirring the ages so, 
Except to give thy children verge and sphere 
For sigh and groan and bitter tear ; 
New continent of virgin soil 
For unpaid toil ? 
Though this, the thought of finite man, 
Not this the great Creator’s plan, 
Who meted Heaven with a span, 
For signs and seasons set 
The stars that gem night’s coronet; 
That never fail to meet the time 
Which terminates their course sublime. 
For, here, beneath her symbol fair unfurled, 
Is Freedom’s nursery for all the world. 
The Pilgrim's prayer, the Pilgrim’s thought, 
At length, to institutions brought, 
To the last issue, by the Continentals fought, 
Led on 
By earth’s one Washington, 
The proudest heritage of all the earth 
Is theirs by very birth ! 
The leaven hidden here, shall yet be sent 
To leaven every continent ; 
Drifted upon the tide of every wave, upon the wing of 
every air, 
Be wafted everywhere. 





V. 
Earth’s peoples now, no force can part, 
One brain thinks for them, feels one heart ; 
The very sea 
Makes contiguity, 
Restores them to integrity 
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And binds them in society ; 

On every wave they commerce have ; 
By every pulsing tide 
Are unified ; 

As rivers meeting in one sea, 

Henceforth humanity ! 

O Africa, for thee, 
For thee in thine extremity ; 

For thee, has many a Christian herald died, 
Within thy soil found room 
To leave his dust inurned, love’s last perfume, 
The earnest of thy better day to come ; 

For thee, at last, the world’s best thought 

Has into word and deed been wrought ; 

The greatest names of which earth makes her boast, 
Have served thee faithfulest and most : 

The poet frames his ballad sweet ; 

While statesmen lay their proudest service at thy feet. 
The warrior, when he comes, God-sent, at last, 
Has blown his trumpet’s blast, 

And armies, with their countless tread, 

Have swelled the numbers of the dead ; 

Have laid life’s mantle down as witnesses, 
Of what shall dawn for thee by sure degrees. 

These, but the preparations vast 

For that high pageant, which shall be the last ; 
When earth’s great drama, with one bound 
Shall culminate profound ! 

For not at creeping pace, 

As eons turn on tardy wheel, 

Unwieldy to their consummation reel ; 

As seasons come and go, 

With vernal gales across the snow, 

And then the summer’s grace ; — 

But, as when day breaks with one full glow, 
And night falls back in overthrow 

And hides her starry face: 

But as thine aloe-flow’r, for light athirst, 
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Comes with one cent’ry burst 
To matchless bloom ; 
Fills with its gladness all the desert-room ; 
Shall thy redemption be, 
Shall be thy triumph ultimate ; 
The last act of thy queenly state, 
O Africa, O widowed land beyond the sea. 
VI. 
We gave thee, yes, we of this new-world sphere, 
We gave thee Lincoln, martyred for thy children here : 
Henceforth, beneath God’s throne 
Is heard his martyr moan ! 
America’s, indeed, 
Of New World type and seed, 
But by God’s signature and sign, 
Not ours alone, but, Africa, more truly thine. 
Awkward in build, simple of heart ; 
And yet in power of speech and statesman craft, ” 
Transcending highest art. 
At whom, some time, the Old World laughed : 
Then hid her laugh, her cheeks aflame 
For very shame, 
When understood 
His royal blood ; 
How kingship quite divine 
Was also in the people’s line. 
We gave thee, Lincoln, nurtured as at mother-breast, 
Untainted product of our prairie-West : 
Our very richest gift, our best of best. 
Upon the bier, 
Borne by a stricken nation to his rest : 
The sister-States marching abreast 
With grief-disheveled head, 
Behind their dead. 
Thrones sent condolences, from far and near, 
Paused the great world to view the sorrow disappear. 
Where are the Coeur de Lions of the race, 
The poet’s pride, 
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The poet’s song, 
That had such native chivalry and grace? 
So girt against the wrong, 
To all things merciful allied, 
With heart of oak, and woman’s tear ; 
So tender in the largest sphere ? 
Where are the statesmen such as he, 
That had such economic art 
Beneath a face of smiles, to hide a burdened heart, 
Self-taught, self-schooled, 
Self-guided and self-ruled, 
Matured and ripened by adversity, 
Within her furnace, seven times hot, 
To walk with Freedom, shrinking not? 
The one great-hearted, lonely man 
Keyed to God’s slow-evolving plan ; 
So good, so great, so greatly good, 
He walked cold heights in solitude : 
As, at the first, at last, content, 
If war’s last storm should on his head be spent : — 
As some lone oak 
By the last lightning stroke 
Is shivered ere the baffled elements relent : — 
If Wrong, in stinging him, should sting herself to death, 
And thus breathe out her last malignant breath. 


VII. 


We gave thee Garrison, so fatherly and kind, 
With will restrained, and tempered mind : 
And, yet, to those who meant thy children wrong, 
So fierce and merciless and strong ; 
With speech that stung them like a thong : 
Anathemas could phrase, 
Till every word with Judgment-terrors seemed ablaze : 
Who early to thy succor came 
A stronghold in his very name. 
And Cheever, like Elias sent before, 
To challenge Wrong’s enchanted door : 
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And Beecher, who in Plymouth pulpit peerless stood, 
And charmed to right the multitude; 
And Sumner, knightly soul, 
Disdaining counsel and control, 
Adventuring all with snow-white pennoned lance, 
Whatever foeman might advance ; 
And Phillips, with his pulses filled with bluest Boston blood; 
Abandoned courtly scenes for such arena rude, 
Who mailed in truth, upon the battle’s front defiant stood : 
And Quaker Whittier, shy and with his pensive throstle- 
note, 
Who Freedom’s sweetest ballads wrote, 
And loudest pzeans sung 
Her proudest bards among ; 
And Russell Lowell, Yankee-speeched and Yankee-bred, 
Who pointed with a sting the truths he said ; 
When once he’d entrance found 
Left something rankling in the wound : 
And Beecher-Stowe whose simple annals went 
So sure their way to win 
And make the weeping world akin, 
From Occident to Orient; 
And Julia Howe, whose hymn was like a battle-flag afloat. 
And later, Stanley, who in finding Livingstone 
The World’s cold-tempered plaudits won, 
And having threaded wilds by Christian foot untrod, 
Came forth, at length, leaning upon the great explorer’s God. 
We gave thee Howard, rather he, 
He gave himself to thee ! 
We gave thee Armstrong,s leeping by the sea, 
His dust unmarked by shaft or pediment, 
Whose work unique God meant 
His single monument : 
As though he wore Aladdin’s ring, 
To summon everything, 
And when complete 
To lay all at thy feet. 
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VIII. 


And England, lest in largess she should be outdone, 
Who gave thee Canning, Buxton, Wilberforce, three Friends 
demure, 
Whose Wordsworth sang thy L’Ouverture— 
Thine hero, statesman, martyr pure ; 


Or rather Scotland, where are England’s greatest bora 
The gems that most her coronet adorn— 
She gave thee Livingstone. 
And pilgrims, to the great deep-shadowed Abbey led, 
Where lies proud-garnered many a crownéd head, 
Tread reverently around his bed ; 
Who brought to thee, the Gospel’s balm, 
And taught thy wilds, love’s song and psalm, 
Then from his knees, went to God’s Calm, 
But left thee still, his heart, when dead. 
No grander soul has earth 
Yet brought to birth : 
Than his, no grander fate 
Has ever been assigned to lowly or to great. 
Put England’s kings and statesmen into one, 
And when your estimate is done, 
This man is he, 
With nature’s truest patent of nobility. 
Nay, write a higher score, 
What Christian hero could be more? 
God’s Word, a quadrant, microscope in hand, 
No wingéd angel, sent to stand 
Within the glory of the sun 
Has better earned from God and man, Well done 


IX. 
No madman surely this, 
Grey-bearded he, who stooped to kiss 
A babe upon his path to martyrdom ; 
The burden and the sum 
Of whose misdeed to state, 
Was that he held God’s image at such rate 
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Was that his soul kept open door 
And refuge gave to all God’s harried poor. 
Or if we call him madman, then, 
’T were well, perhaps, his rabies seize some other men ; 
’T would rid the earth of strife and hate, 
And bring it better date. 
And if the scaffold he deserved, because 
He was disloyal to our human laws ; 
Yet, when our hangman’s work is done, 
And we his deed have most disowned, 
We have the doer more enthroned ; 
Left him the single glory he has won ; 
The clouds above him as the years shall go, 
Tinted with an undying after-glow. 
Where the lone eagle flies 
Beneath the arch of Adirondack skies, 
The mountains veil their heads above his grave, 
Still guard his ashes brave, 
The stars patrol with lifted torches there, 
And make his dust their nightly care, 
While Freedom shrives his soul, and claims as hers the life 
he gave. 
mus 
Thou hast thy Douglass, loined with strength, 
The grandeur of thy grand, 
In Freedom’s land. 
Sphinx-like in head, and dreamy gaze, 
Who sprang from old time slavery-days, 
But Freedom's trumpet loudest blew at length ; 
Of huge, Titanic breed, 
As cast for some Herculean deed : 
Whose old slave-mother taught him how to read : 
But, ah, whose art of speech 
Dame Nature’s self alone could teach ; 
The diapason of whose throat 
Comes like the organ’s trembling note, 
Thy Frederick, the great ! 
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Thou hast thy Bruce, prudent, sedate, 
A peer among great counselors of state: 
White as his Christian name 
His public fame : 
Thy facile Langston, skilled to shine 
In foreign courts, as though of courtly line. 
Thy Price, late mourned, with honeyed tongue 
And balanced phrase, the sacred orators among ; 
Thy thousand sons and daughters, on the way 
To heights all clothed with breaking day : 
The first-fruits of the harvest yet, 
When earth shall pay her.long-contracted debt. 


IX. 


What has the world in store for thee ? 

The turning of captivity ! 

O Africa, thy children’s children yet shall learn, 

Like Ruth, to glean earth’s harvest fields, 

The richest spoils that science yields, 

Thy share and part 
Of treasured art, 

And to their widowed mother’s hearth return ; 
And all the earth be moved to see 
How God himself shall comfort thee. 

Thy rivers through untraveled wilds that steal, 
Thy Nilus from his lunar height, 
Sweeping two-fold in seaward flight, 

Thy Niger with his shifting tide, 
Thy Congo blindly wandering wide, 
Shall echo to the paddle-wheel. 
Around thy cataracts, with foam that dash and curl, 
The crowded car shall whirl, 
And the white pennon of the steam 
Shall trail each mountain stream, 
While the shrill whistle breaks 
The silence of thy inland lakes ; 
Thy creatures wild, disturbed, repair 
To the seclusion of their lair, 
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Thy secret solved, and solved thy mysteries, 
Thy coasts forget their pestilential air, 
The stain of blood, the cry of long despair ; 
Each gold and silver mine 
Become to God an altar-shrine, 
Each upland terrace clothed with honest maize, 
And garnered in with song and praise ; 
While Christian psalms 
Ascend amid thy palms, 
Sweeter than incense of thy tropic trees. 
Instead of tribes, with poisoned spears 
Realm after realm, law-ruled appears ; 
Republics like our very own, 
The people on the throne ; 
And towns and cities vie 
In traffic and in industry. 


a. 


What has the world for thee in store ? 
All that thou wilt. An open door ! 
Greece brought earth, culture, and the form 
Of god and goddess, from creative hand still warm ; 
And Rome, wolf-suckled, brought her, law austere, 
The soldier’s helmet, sword and spear. 
And Africa, what hast thou here ? 
Thy tears? 
With them but wipe the Master’s feet, 
Break there thy box of alabaster sweet, 
And make love’s toils complete. 
With God a day is still a thousand years, 
And He will equalize thy lost arrears. 
With such precursors and allies 
Prophetic of thy destinies, 
And with time’s mighty trend, 
Movement majestic tow’rd the culminating end, 
When justified the Lord shall be, 
For wearing our humanity ; 
And when shall be for sigh and moan 
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The rainbow round the throne ; 
O Africa, take heart, 
And nobly play thy part 
For not alone thou art. 
The world is with thee, and the God 
Who spread the skies abroad ; 
The heart of man and woman made. 
No more in grief’s habiliments arrayed, 
Disheveled hair 
From long despair; 
I see thee yet arise, 
With glory in thine eyes, 
Erect, with Eastward-fronting face, 
And show the earth new deeds sublime ; 
Such heroes as thy L’Ouverture, as Hannibal ; 
With wreaths entwine 
Such saints and thinkers, as the Libyan Augustine ; 
Break through night’s pall, 
Thyself in thy own right install. 
No more with outstretched hands 
Kneeling to God, the Niobe of lands, 
The Rachel for her children mourning 
Torn from her breast, and unreturning ; 
But, now redeemed from rites degrading and impure, 
From deadly charm and spell; 
The glad earth’s cynosure, 
Desired of all, transfigured quite, 
And as a bride in white, 
Affianced to Immanuel. 
J. E. RANKIN. 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 





ECHOES OF THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Having been asked to furnish for OUR Day a number of 
‘strategic opinions’’ in regard to the World’s First Parlia- 
ment of Religions, I find that it is impossible to separate alto- 
gether what has been said about the Parliament itself from 
what has been said of its literature. Indeed, the literature is 
the Parliament prolonged and spread over the whole world. 

One of the most important publications commenting on the 
great Religious Congress is an essay by Prof. G. Bonet-Maury 
in the August number of the Revue des Deux Mondes. ‘That 
this, the leading review of the world, should ask for so elab- 
orate a treatment of the Religious Congress in Chicago, is one 
indication of the great interest which the Parliament has 
excited throughout France. Professor Bonet-Maury gives us 
a fuller account than any other reviewer whom I have read of 
the Conference called in 1574 by the Emperor Akbar, ‘‘ whom 
Rénan named the Marcus Aurelius of Hindustan.’’ He de- 
scribes the six large halls in which met, every Tuesday 
evening, the wise men and disciples of the various sects who 
were there to discuss the questions of religion. ‘‘ The west 
hall was reserved for the Saids, descendants of the prophet ; 
the south hall was for the Ulemas; the north hall for the 
Sheiks and the ‘ men of ecstasy,’ without doubt the Sufis ; the 
east hall for the Pariahs ; the two other halls for the Brahmans 
and the Christians. The Emperor visited the halls in turn 
and often took part in the discussions which were prolonged 
even to Wednesday morning. But at this epoch, in India, the 
passions of race and religion were still too keen ; one evening 
the Ulemas at the end of their argument shook their fists 
against their adversaries, the Sufis. The great, tolerant 
Mongol found it necessary tg reproach severely these too ex- 
citable theologians. The Conferences were prolonged, never- 
theless, even to 1578. We know that in this year two Jesuit 
missionaries, who had come from Goa, took part in a contro- 
versy with the Ulemas.’’ It must be evident that great and 
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tolerant as was Akbar, the meeting which he summoned was 


not a Parliament of Religions in the sense in which we have 
become familiar with that term. 


Among the many notable passages in Professor Bonet- 
Maury’s article I translate the following : 


Thus the Congress at Chicago realized the concord of the Christian 
confessions, on the platform of charity and of a common struggle against 
social evils, on the basis of prayer and of spiritual song. Is it possible 
to go still further and to reach doctrinal and sacramenta) unity? And, 
then, is this desirable? That harmony among the societies is useful and 
even indispensable to missionary work, if we do not wish to see it para- 
lyzed in the far East, was clearly demonstrated by Rev. G. T. Candlin. 
But harmony does not signify fusion, and we must not confound the 
sectarian spirit with esprit de corps or with the Church spirit which has 
its raison d’elre, ‘The historical churches,’ said Philip Schaff, in an 
essay on the ‘‘ Reunion of Christendom,”’ which was like his farewell 
religious declaration, ‘‘represent the various aspects of the Christian 
faith and mutually complete each other. It is among people the most 
active and the most civilized that religious denominations are the most 
numerous. All the divisions of Christianity may be of use, in the 
thought of Providence, to form one day a greater harmony.”’ But is 
reconciliation possible among them? ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied Schaff, ‘‘for all 
are agreed in the worship of one God, in the recognition of one Christ 
and of the same Bible, the treasure-house of His revelations, iu the belief 
of the moral law and the future life.”’ 


Professor Bonet-Maury points out how at the Parliament 
the ministers of all the Christian confessions recognized with 
one accord the existence of sin, its sad consequences, and the 
reality of the deliverance brought by Christ. He quotes the 
words of Rev. Joseph Cook of Boston, of Father Elliott of the 
Paulist Order of New York, of Cardinal Gibbsns, and of Pro- 
fessor Small, all bearing on this one point. 

In the Cosmopolitan for December, 1893, M. Paul Bourget, 
the French Commissioner to the World’s Fair, wrote these 
words, which are quoted in the Revue des Deux Mondes : 

The Congresses held in Chicago, for the last six months, show us that 
American Democracy is suffering from a passionate sickness for the 
ideal. What a thirst for knowledge, what respect for all that constitutes 
the moral and spiritual riches of humanity, the general programme of 
these Congresses reveals! And the Parliament of Religions, held in that 
capital of the material and industrial world, what a proof of the vigor of 
Christianity it shows in the presence of the triumphs of science! Doubt- 
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less the results have not been equal to the greatness of the effort ; but it 
will remain the masterwork of this Exposition. To borrow the words of 
the poet, ‘‘It has been the hand of the church-dial which, at the sum- 
mit of the clock on a high cathedral, points to Heaven.’’? For me, seated 
in the amphitheater of this Parliament, and looking around on thousands 
of attentive faces, faces of working men and merchants, I heard, rising 
within me, a voice which cried out with confidence, in spite of the moral 
and intellectual crisis through which we pass: No! The human soul 
need not fear for its most precious joys. 


In the Paris Journal, Le A/onde, for the 7th of October, 
1894, M. Léon Danet writes of the Parliament : 


The various religious confessions represented at Chicago agreed on 
one capital point, the original misery of human nature, and at the same 
time, a faith in its possible amelioration, a faith in progress. I know of 
nothing more important aud more opportune. The only means of cre- 
ating a society which is founded upon a solid base is to admit this fun- 
damental principle of Christianity, which received at the Congress in 
Chicago the public adhesion of all men, who at the present hour, in all 
countries, are giving themselves to the problem of our destiny, tempo- 
ral as well as moral, individual as well as social. There is on this dog- 
matical question a remarkable advance of the other religions toward 
Christianity, as shown by the Chicago Congress. When men discuss 
the possible future of religions, the general thought appeared to take on 
this formula: ‘‘ Jesus Christ will be the veritable unifier of humanity !”’ 
Meanwhile some oi the chief ideas of Christianity are regarded by all 
as furnishing the moral patrimony of humanity’s future. 

One of the most valuable testimonies in regard to the Par- 
liament comes from Prof. Geo. E. Post of the Protestant Col- 
lege in Beirut: 

Iam convinced that the outcome of our Parliament will be for the 
furtherance of the Gospel. We proved that true religion is, always was, 
and always will be, one. Moslems claim that Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Job, David, Solomon, Mohammed, Christ were Moslems. I claim that 
every saved soul was and isa Christian. The name is nothing, the fact 
is everything. Abraham was saved when he was Abram, in uncircum- 
cision. Isaiah did not know who the Wonderful and the Counselor was. 
David did not discern his greater Son. Socrates did not understand the 
drift of his own inspirations. Cornelius, as I firmly believe, was a 
devout heathen. I believe that we can go to every son of Adam and 
preach boldly the basic principles of our religion, satisfied that down in 
the depths of his heart there is a response, and that he must admit what 
we say if itis rightly put, or his own standard condemns him because 
it is contained in ours. If there were not a response we should waste 
breath in our presentation of the cause. We only call him by higher 
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and more perfect motives to obey the conscience which alone can be the 
basis of religious thought. The microscope does not create the forms 
which it reveals, but it causes to start out of what seems a homogene- 
ous, colorless, simple fluid, a hundred forms of life that were there, and 
could only be seen when thus revealed. The Gospel is to the Vedas and 
Shastas what a microscope is to the naked eye, opening an unseen world 
which they never saw and could not know. Other systems than Chris 
tianity cannot afford to point out to their votaries and opponents, as 
we did, the foibles, shortcomings, sins, hypocrisy, even devilishness of 
many of their followers. Christianity must do this because it is, and 
feels itself to be, a universal faith. Nothing but pure, true, faithful 
Christianity is Christianity at all. 

The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, D. D., of London, writes in 
the J/ethodist Times: 

The prodigious idea has been realized and the story has been told in 
two immense volumes. Much good has undoubtedly been done. Much 
kindly sentiment has been generated and enjoyed. Nothing could be 
more impressive than the way in which the representatives of all relig- 
ions tried to make their teaching as like the teaching of Christ as pos- 
sible. Face to face with alien faiths, how suicidal is the ecclesiastical 
anarchy of Christendom, and how contemptibly parochial the sophisms 
by which we defend or excuse it. 


The Rev. C. H. Irwin, M. A., in the Southern Cross. Mel- 
bourne, Australia, writes: 


This Parliament showed the surpassing grandeur and power of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. The evils which too often have accompanied 
Christian civilization were, no doubt, pointed out. But these evils are 
not due to Christianity. They exist in spite of it. Over and above all 
defects in its representatives or their methods, defects which are con- 
stantly being remedied, stands the pure, powerful and progressive 
religion of Jesus Christ. The very existence of the Parliament was a 
tribute to the power of Christianity. Christian men originated it. 
Christian missions made it possible. When the Parliament wanted to 
find a prayer which would express its united devotion to the great 
Divine Father of us all, where did it get it? In the words of the Lord 
Jesus, commonly called ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer.’’ And when at the open- 
ing of each session of the Parliament, Christian and Buddhist, Moham- 
medan and Jew, Protestant and Roman Catholic united in the simple, 
but ever beautiful words, ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven’’; could 
there be a stronger test mony than this to the power of the religion of 
Jesus, or to its adaptability to the universal needs and aspirations of 
the human heart ! 

No one who carefully reads the records of the Parliament can, I 
VOL. 
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think, truthfully say that Christianity was placed on terms of equality 
with the non-Christian religions. Any one who reads such papers as 
that of Dr. Dudley, Bishop of Kentucky, on ‘“‘ The Historic Christ’’ ; or 
Joseph Cook, of Boston, on ‘‘ What the Bible has done for the World” ; 
or Prof. Henry Drummond, on ‘‘ Evolution and Christianity,’’ will see 
with what ability and fearlessness the claims of Jesus Christ to be the 
Saviour and the Light of the world were brought before the represen- 
tatives of heathenism and Mohammedanism. 


Few men have written so eloquently of the Parliament as 
the great Spanish tribune, Emilio Castelar, in the Globo of 
Madrid. He says: 

All the religions there assembled found a common ground in Chris- 
tianity ; all that were posterior to it followed in its footsteps, and all 
that were anterior to it prepared a way for it whether they would or no. 
How clearly it appears, in such a reunion of the churches, that Chris- 
tianity is at once a revealed and a natural religion ! 

The following extract from a letter sent to me by Mgr. D. 
J. O'Connell, head of the American College of Rome, is in- 
teresting and important, as a disclosure of the kindly feelings 
of Pope Leo XIII. Through the urgency of a Catholic 
priest, Rev. P. A. DeParadis, it was given to the public. It 
describes the presentation to the Pope of the official history 
of the Parliament, which had been bound in white leather 
and silk, with the Papal arms in gilt on the covers. 


“Holy Father,” I said, ‘‘I present you a history not only unique in 
its kind, but absolutely the only one ever written on this new subject 
since the world began.”’ 

‘* And what is that?’’ he inquired. 

‘“‘Your Holiness, a history of the Parliament of Religions;’’ and I 
gave him briefly a history of the gathering. ‘‘It is presented to you,” 
I continued, ‘‘by Rev. John Henry Barrows, of Chicago, president of 
the Parliament, who sent the work to London to have it finished in 
this artistic manner for your Holiness.”’ 

All his interest was awakened. He inquired more then about the 
Parliament, asked what part the Catholic Church had taken in it, and 
heard with pleasure it was well represented. Then, volume after vol- 
ume, he turned over all the pages to see the illustrations, and asked 
me explanations of the most striking ones. Finally, placing the vol- 
umes on his little writing table, he charged me to write you his most 
cordial thanks, and to assure you that your present was most gratifying, 
and that he appreciates highly what you have done. 

It is a great pleasure for me to write you these words, and I take it as 
no mean sign of peace and good will for the future that the head of the 
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church receives with such gratification the History of the Parliament 
of Religions. 

““Glory to God in the Highest and on earth peace to men of good 
will’”’ is the sentiment I know you and I equally wish to gird the whole 
world round and to unite the whole human brotherhood into one fam- 
jly, whose father is God, one fold and one Shepherd ! 

The Daily News of London says: 

It was in the very widest sense a Parliament of Religions, not for 
controversy or debate with each other, but for parley, for mutual expla- 
nations, for attempts to interpret each to the other. Two of its features 
will strike English readers; the absence of any English bishop and the 
presence of the Roman Catholic Cardinal and several Roman Catholic 
bishops. There was no suppression of opinions in the Parliament. 
Christians who entered the Hall of Columbus with misgiving found 
themselves entirely at home in an atmosphere charged with religious 
feeling and enthusiasm. These two great volumes, with their unusual 
wealth of valuable and interesting illustrations, form a fitting memorial 
of the Parliament. The book thus constitutes a new cyclopedia of 
religions, and as such will be of permanent value. 


Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, D. D., of Oxford, writes : 

The results of this gathering will be manifold more than any sin- 
gle eye can trace; interest has been roused, sympathy evoked, truth 
brought to light, devotion quickened, andthe immense fact of the 
practical universality of religion and the vast diffusion of certain great 
primary elements of faith has received a demonstration of significance 
such as it never won before. Of this no one more can doubt; your work 
is a permanent work for the coming generations, and indeed for all 
hereafter, till the great consummation is reached and God is all in all. 


Rev. George T. Candlin writes from Tien-Tsin, China, of 
the History of the Parliament : 

This work takes an unique place among the books of the world in two 
respects, which are of supreme importance. I. There is a point of view 
from which the earnest believer in any religion views the faith which is 
precious to him, and which renders it to him at once so credible and so 
excellent that it commands his unbounded admiration. To sympathet- 
ically understand his religion, we must, at least temporarily, see it from 
his point of view. This book alone of books enables us to see all the 
great religions of the world in this manner. II. For practical purposes 
there isan enormous difference between a religion as we are able to con- 
ceive it atsome stage of its development, through a millennium of history 
and the religion as it is held vitally, in the present, by its recognized 
leaders and champions. This work is the only considerable collection 
of material which will enable us to understand what all the faiths of 
the world are now, and what is their value as forces which make for 
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human well-being and spiritual comfort. Just as the Parliament of 
Religions gave us not the Christianity of Augustine or Aquinas or Cal- 
vin, but of the present hour, so it gave us not the Hinduism of Gautama’s 
time, or the Buddhism of Asoka’s, or the Confucianism of Chu Hsi, or the 
Taoism of Chuang Tzu, but of the men who in the present hour carry 
the lamp into the unexplored future. It must be, therefore, the best 
text-book of Comparative Religions. 

Rev. F. Herbert Stead of London writes : 

The Parliament of Religions marked a new era in the history of man- 
kind. Since it has been held the various religious communities can never 
take up again with each other quite their old attitude. The general im- 
pression left is certainly not in the direction of any eclectic syncretism 
or colorless pan-religionism. The ultimate and universal religion, Prof- 
essor Goodspeed has said, is not so much Christianity as Christ. 

The London Dai/y Telegraph editorially says: 

The success of the Congress, despite some unpleasant prognostica- 
tions, both in England and America, was undoubted from the first day 
of its openiug. The various papers throw considerable light on many 
of the vexed questions which for ages have tortured or comforted men’s 
souls. Apart, too, from the valuable educational results, it is something 
to get men to meet one another. The result can be neither unity nor 
uniformity, but a wider diffusion of brotherliness which, in the case of 
religion, above all other things, is an unquestioned boon. 

The eloquent Pére Hyacinthe said in Paris : 

Great were the originality and the importance of this assembly which 
brought together the priestly representatives of sixteen races and differ- 
ent religions. This Congress was a veritable Ecumenical Congress of 
the great religions of the earth. The Roman Church, which, according 
to its tradition, ‘‘ prays for all men but wth one,’’ on this occasion, 
authorized a Cardinal to pronounce the Lord’s Prayer in English before 
an assembly composed for the most part of heretics and schismatics. 
The Parliament was not only a grand act of respect, both for religion in 
itself and for liberty of conscience, but it also manifested the mutual 
sympathy of religions which men had believed to be irrevocably opposed. 
It has laid the foundation of a league of all who believe, against irrelig- 
ion, and it seems like the prelude of a world-wide faith. 

Le Journal de Geneve says: 

What the Chicago Congress revealed, to those who can think, is this, 
that if the Gospel of Jesus Christ is the perfect religion to which all 
humanity aspires, no form of Christianity yet realized is absolute and 
final, and that religious men who live sincerely and are making progress 
are like children approaching and climbing different sides of the Holy 
Mountain. 


Phillips Brooks was certainly right in saying that the plan 
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for this convention appealed to the imagination as well as to 
the reason and best hopes of men. The thousands who par- 
ticipated in it, and the greater multitude who have read the 
story of the Parliament, realize that it was a moment sure to 
abide in the memories of mankind, when the world came on a 
September morning, in the Art Institute in Chicago, to a new 
consciousness of its unity ; when, as Prof. David Swing has 
written—‘‘ the lake shore where the wild Indians gave their 
war-whoop within living memory, grew almost roseate with 
the passing chariot of the Infinite; and Catholic, Protestant, 
Pagan bowed in joy, while their hearts were whispering, Holy, 
Holy, Holy is the Lord Almighty !”’ 

Michael Zmigrodzki, Catholic librarian, an interested partici- 
pant inthe Parliament, sends an elaborate review of nearly one 
hundred pages, published in Polish in Cracovie, Austria, in 
which he pictures the closing hours of the Parliament as a time 
of Pentecostal power and hopeful spiritual outlook. To Prof. 
Milton S. Terry the Parliament was ‘‘ the most notable assem- 
bly of the nineteenth century, proclaiming that Christianity 
invites and covets comparison with all other faiths.’’ ‘To the 
New Zealand Heradd, it was ‘‘an event of more abiding and 
far-reaching influence than the triumphs of the Exposition.”’ 
Seen froma distance, Lady Henry Somerset believes that it will 
‘*stand as making an epoch in the history of our time.’’ To 
Professor Henderson of the Chicago University it was ‘‘a sign 
of the glorious appearing of the Son of Man, a sign that He is 
now in the world.’’ The Rev. Eugéne Moutarde expressed 
at a Conference in Libourne, France, the belief that by this 
Congress America had shown that Religion and Liberty, that 
Faith and the modern Spirit are not irreconcilable antinomies. 
And Prof. Max Miller writes, that the Parliament ‘‘ has proved 
a success beyond all expectations. Even those who from the 
beginning had the strongest faith in this enormous undertak- 
ing have found their hopes far exceeded by the results, while 
those who doubted its possibility, and who with the venerable 
Dr. Wendell Holmes thought that the world was not yet ripe 
for such a movement in behalf of human brotherhood, can 
hardly deny, after what they have seen and heard, that the 
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fields are white, already to harvest.’’ To Bishop Keane, the 
Parliament was ‘‘an object lesson of the homely truth, that in 
order to love God, no man can ever need to hate his fellow- 
men.'’ To the Rev. Wm. E. Griffis, D. D., the Parliament 
was ‘‘one of the greatest events in the religious history of 
the world,’’ eminently useful in removing prejudice through 
friendly conference. ‘To Dr. Geo. Dana Boardman, this meet- 
ing was notable as holding up before the world the flawless 
character of Him who is the King of Kings, against whom not 
one voice from the far-off East breathed a word of reproach. 

The ex-Secretary of State, John W. Foster, who was greatly 
helpful in promoting the Congresses of 1893, brings back 
word, that missionaries in Japan are disheartened by the 
results of the Parliament, and that the heathen nations are 
preparing to send missionaries to America. In replv to these 
reports, the Chicago Evening Journal of October 16th pub- 
lished several interviews. Hon. C. C. Bonney said: 

[ am entirely confident that the final outcome of the Parliament will be 
enormously beneficial to the cause of Christian missions. The first effect 
of the new excitement will be to create a willingness on the part of the 
foreign peoples to put their religions in comparison with that of Jesus 
Christ. Every sincere Christian would hail such a comparison with de- 
light. It isindeed no cause for wonder that the Orientals should some- 
what misunderstand the majesty and the simplicity of a religious faith 
that is so confident in its own belief that it is willing to hear without ap- 
proach or assault whatever sincere convictions any human soul may 
hold. The marvel of the Parliament of Religions was that in it the 
Christian religion cordially invited to the council chamber all religious 
faiths of the world, and obeying the Golden Rule of Christ, actually did 
unto them as it would have them do unto its followers. Never since the 
advent of Christianity was the Christian faith set forth with more clear- 
ness and power than in the Parliament of Religions. 


The Right Rev. Bishop Fallows said: 

There is not the slightest ground for fear that the consequences 
of the Parliament will be inimical to Christianity. The result with 
us has been to show the immense, the infinite superiority of the 
Christian religion over all other systems. As to the possibility of send- 
ing missionaries of the Buddhist and Mohammedan religions to this 
country, I think there must be some exaggeration. But if they wish to 
come let them come. They will see something here that they have not 
seen before, a civilization which with all its failings and drawbacks 
transcends their own in progress in every direction. I do not think the 
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missionaries feel in the least discouraged at present for this or any other 
reason. I have seen some statements made by missionaries that these 
boasts have been uttered by representatives of pagan religions, but they 
are given no weight by sensible missionaries. Bishop Thoburn, the 
Methodist Episcopal Bishop of India, is now in this country collecting 
money for schools and colleges in the land. He says that never before 
has the outlook been so promising. People are embracing the Christian 
religion by the thousands ; and when he shall have returned there will 
be thousands there waiting to receive due recognition from him as mis- 
sionary-bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church. 


In this interview I said among other things: 


The Parliament of Religions has created a vast deal of interest in 
Japan and India. I am familiar with the reports and opinions, exceed- 
ingly various in character, which have come from those countries. The 
rumor that missionaries have been disheartened by anything that was 
said in Chicago is ridiculous. In Japan and India missionary progress 
has notin the least been retarded ; it was never swifter than to-day. My 
reports from India are that some of the missionaries were vexed by some 
of the things said at the Parliament, but I have testimonies from a great 
number of the more enlightened and far seeing of these missionaries, 
who are exceedingly grateful for the work which the Parliament did. 

The Rev. Geo. T. Candlin, an Euglish Methodist missionary in Tien- 
Tsin, China, writes that he has gone back from the meetings of the Par- 
liament more inspirited for work than ever before. He writes: ‘‘The 
Parliament is fresher in my mind and its objects certainly are dearer to 
my heart than ever.’’ 

It is evident that some of the Japanese Bucdhist delegates fell into the 
hands of persons in America who filled them with all sorts of erroneous 
notions in regard to the strength and progress of American Christianity 
Tne Rev. Horin Toki, among others, expressed the conviction that 
although the Parliament was called to advance Christianity, it will 
advance the cause of Buddhism in America. And some other of the 
Japanese delegates were told that there were many thousands of Bud- 
dhists in America, and this misinformation in one case was spoken of as 
having come from the Rev. Joseph Cook, who writes me that he does 
not know a single Buddhist in our land. 


Dr. George Washburn, the President of Robert College, 
Constantinople, writes: 


My opinion in regard to the Congress of Religions is unchanged. I 
believe that the good influence of it will be more and more manifest as 
years go on, while the incidental evils will be forgotten. As the facts 
concerning the Parliament are more accurately known in India, opinions 
among Christian missionaries will become moreand more favorable. The 
Rev. K. S. McDonald, D. D., Chairman of the Calcutta Missionary Alli- 
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ance, and editor of the /udian Evangelical Review, boldly defended the 
Parliament against some critics in the Calcutta Missionary Conference. 


On a recent occasion, the present writer gave the following 
testimony to a reporter in Chicago: 


I look only for good results from the temporary and spasmodic revival 
which is reported in some of the Eastern religions. Their dull stupor 
and indifference are more to be dreaded than the quickened interest 
which Mr. Mozoomdar reports from India. As to missionaries from 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism coming to America, let me say that I 
shall be glad to welcome a hundred of them! If the Mohammedans 
would give themselves to temperance work they might shame some of 
our lukewarm Christians into co-operation with that most needed of all 
reforms. If the Buddhists would teach us a little more courtesy and a 
good deal more humanity to animals, they would find that they had a 
mission! But the present condition of the Mohammedan mission in 
New York, is, I am told, not an occasion for hopefulness to the followers 
of Islam! And Mr. Dharmapala writes me from Calcutta, ‘‘ The Bud- 
dhists of to-day are lethargic and indifferent to their own interests, and if 
I could only wake them up to a sense of duty I would be satisfied. The 
missionary spirit is extinct in the minds of Buddhist priests, while it 
should be their burning desire to disseminate the universal teachings of 
the Buddha.’’ When the Rev. Mr. Toki made his address to the Bud- 
dhist priests on his return to Japan he confessed that he found the 
teachers of Buddhism not only lethargic, but often corrupt. 

My own convictions have been strengthened in the past year, that the 
inevitable chief result of the Parliament will be, while it broadens the 
ideas and improves the methods of Christians, to show that Christianity 
need fear no comparison with other faiths, and that comparison will 
only redound to its credit. In Madras, India, a remarkable conversion 
occurred last August. R.Chetty, M. A., a trained lawyer, a graduate of 
the University of Madras, has become a pronounced Christian. What,led 
him to consider the claims of Christianity and decide in its favor was the 
visit of Mrs. Annie Besant to India, and the reading of the speeches of 
Swami Vivekananda at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. He be- 
came convinced of the hollowness of their assertions and came unqualifi- 
edly to accept Christ. As Dr. Leonard W. Bacon has said, ‘‘ Vivekanan- 
da’s gun has blown out at the breech and converted a Hindu to Chris- 
tianity.’’ I might continue this report indefinitely, but enough has been 
said to indicate how groundless are any fears that the cause of Christ will 
suffer from a meeting which a Japanese Christian missionary has de- 
scribed as ‘‘ distinctively Christian in its conception, spirit, prayers, dox- 
ologies, benedictions, in its prevailing language, arguments and faith.’’ 


I have shown at length, elsewhere, how wide and sympa- 
thetic and practical an interest in Comparative Religion was 
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awakened bythe Parliament. It has already led to the found- 
ing of two lectureships on Christianity and the other faiths, 
one in Chicago and the other in Calcutta. I have shown that 
the Congress of Religions is promoting a new and humaner 
interest in foreign missions; that it has brought about a better 
understanding among enlightened minds between Catholics 
and Protestants in America ; that it brought together the first 
modern Parliament of Christendom, and revealed the harmony 
of the great churches on the chief questions of doctrine and 
duty ; that it brought the problem of church unity once more 
into the foreground, and that it has been blessed in promoting 
the spirit of a universal human brotherhood. Many mission- 
aries and others are convinced that the Parliament will be of 
the greatest benefit to those who have gone as teachers to 
non-Christian lands, and particularly to intending mission- 
aries. ‘The Parliament did a remarkable service in helping to 
remove some false impressions, both of heathenism and of 
Christianity. As Dr. George W. Knex, recently of Tokio, has 
written, ‘‘We judge the ethnic faiths harshly and unjustly, 
by an over-insistence on their darker aspects, instead of com- 
paring their best with our best.’’ The Parliament gave an 
amazingly full and adequate representation of Christianity, as 
readers of its proceedings well know. The Rev. Dr. Burrell, 
of New York, calls the official history of the Parliament ‘‘ the 
most valuable of recent contributions to Christian literature.”’ 
The Parliament established a precedent of courtesy, fraternity 
and tolerance, which has met the approval of enlightened 
minds throughout the world. It was founded upon sincerity, 
the free and honest declaration of individual opinion, and it 
had no respect for the substitution of laxity for liberality. 
Christendom in the Parliament held up Christ as the only 
Saviour of the world, and Rev. Dr. Noble said, ‘‘ Never did 
Christ seem so large and precious to me, never did Christian 
faith seem so necessary to humanity and so sure to prevail, 
as when the Parliament of Religions closed.’’ I cherish the 
faith expressed by the venerated Dr. Schaff: ‘‘ The idea of 
this Parliament will survive all criticism. The critics will die, 
but the cause will remain.”’ JoHN HENRY BARROWS. 











PRACTICABLE SABBATH REFORM. 


The current movement for national Sabbath reform which 
celebrated the close of its first decade by the World’s Fair Sab- 
bath-closing victory, began in 1882-83, in the vigorous attack 
of the International Sabbath Association, Rev. Yates Hickey, 
secretary, upon Sunday mails, Sunday trains, Sunday papers 
and other new forms of Sabbath-breaking. Its Pittsburg con- 
vention of May, 1882, has not been equaled by any other Sab- 
bath convention in the ability of its papers on these subjects. 
Wisely published in full in Zhe Sabbath Association Reporter, 
at a nominal price (three cents each), they were swiftly and 
widely circulated, and challenged the attention of Christian 
leaders in all parts of the country. Petitions to national 
authorities and to other bodies to abate the evils named were 
also circulated. They helped the agitation, though few sig- 
natures were then obtained. 7Zhe Railway Age, in 1883, ably 
seconded the impeachment of Sunday trains by a prolonged 
symposium of railroad managers, many of whom confessed 
that Sunday trains wronged both God and man. Half a score 
of authors, of nearly as many denominations, in nearly as 
many states, east, west and south, were prompted by these 
discussions, largely, to prepare elaborate treatises in defense of 
the Christian Sabbath, in whose behalf, in the score of years 
since the publication of Gilfillan’s book of that title, no trea- 
tise on the same side had been published. The same agita- 
tion no doubt led to the establishment, in 1884, of the very 
efficient Sabbath Observance Department of the N. W. C. 
T. U., Mrs. J.C. Bateham, superintendent, which soon became 
the chief agency in the movement for national Sabbath reform. 

The movement, whose genesis we have now fully given, was 
aided by the Morton. prizes in Great Britain, and by the 
Green and Fletcher prizes in the United States, all offered for 
best essays in defense of the universal and perpetual obliga- 
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tion of the Fourth Commandment, which Dr. Hesse had denied 
in his volume entitled ‘‘Sunday,’’ and Professor Egbert C. 
Smythe in his contribution to ‘‘ Sabbath Essays.’’ The out- 
come of the controversy is that American Protestants are to- 
day practically a unit in holding to the continuity of the Sab- 
bath from Eden to Eternity. 

The influences I have named prepared the way in five years 
for the American Sabbath Union, which entered upon its work 
in 1889. Its petitions, and those of its co-worker, the W. C. 
T. U., in behalf of a national law against Sunday mails, inter- 
state Sunday trains, and whatever other Sunday work was 
under the jurisdiction of Congress, received the endorsement 
of the whole American Protestant church, substantially, and 
of distinguished Roman Catholic leaders, and of the chief 
labor organizations. The more emergent question of the Sab- 
bath at the World’s Fair turned these petitions aside—nay, 
carried them forward to a kindred result. The overwhelming 
majorities for Sabbath-closing in Congress, in the Commission, 
in the Directory, and, most of all, the signal failure of Sunday 
opening through the covering of the exhibits, by the rich, the 
Sabbath non-attendance of the poor, and the week-day non- 
attendance of Christians, constitutes a victory on which the 
Stein-Goggin-Fuller injunction farce is only a fly-speck. 

The atmosphere of hope and courage created by this victory 
affords unparalleled opportunities for both national and local 
Sabbath reform. But, alas, when at our best in opportunity 
we are at our worst in organization for national and state 
work. The American Sabbath Union, which in 18g0 had 
three general secretaries, and four district secretaries, all paid 
to give their whole time to Sabbath reform, has now only one 
of these on duty, namely, Rev. J. H. Knowles, D. D., the 
office secretary in New York. The society has been almost 
fatally crippled by the sudden death of its generous president, 
Col. Elliot F. Shepard, on whom it had depended almost en- 
tirely for support. Those who have undertaken work as field 
secretaries of its state auxiliaries have many of them given 
up work for lack of support, and many of the state and local 
societies have died for lack of supervision. I know of but 
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two state secretaries devoted wholly to this reform who are 
being paid even the scanty salary allotted for such work, and 
of but two secretaries of city Sabbath associations who are 
paid, and so enabled to give their time to the work. The 
leader of the World’s Fair Sabbath-closing campaign, selected 
by representatives of the American Sabbath Union, and seven 
of its auxiliaries, and of other kindred societies, for that posi- 
tion, did all the lobbying and letter-writing (everything except 
lecturing ) in that interest con amore, the funds available being 
only sufficient to pay expenses for printing, telegraphing, etc. 

What should be done ? 

It is to be hoped that some way may soon be devised to 
supply the American Sabbath Union with the financial sinews 
of war. It is possible that some day rich men in their living 
and dying gifts, and churches in their regular offerings, will 
recognize the claims of the imperiiled Sabbath. Of what use 
are our gifts to church erection and ministerial education if 
we do not preserve a day of freedom for worship and from 
work when the community can enter the churches we are. 
building and hear the preachers we are educating? Is it not 
as important to prevent the heathenizing of a Christian land 
as to Christianize a heathen land? There are home mission- 
ary churches in which, because there is no united Sabbath 
reform movement in the State or locality the only man 
who attends the church is the preacher, and in others the 
Lord’s Supper has to be postponed on Sabbath morning to the 
evening ‘‘ because the deacons are all down in the mines. 
We believe churches and individual Christians are not .more 
bound to give regularly to public charities than to the preventive 
work of Christian reforms for which there should bea column in 
all denominational year books. Rich men give in ruts. Their 
bequests are largely for charity and very little for the reforms 
that would make the charities mostly unnecessary. How it 
would reduce the work of hospitals, refuges, asylums, chari- 
ties, if intemperance, gambling, impurity and Sabbath-break- 
ing were mostly suppressed ! 

The National Bureau of Reforms, projected by the writer to 
promote Sabbath reform with other reforms, was delayed in its 
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organization from January to September, 1894, by the finan- 
cial stringency, and was inaugurated at the latter date with 
only anticipated support financially, but with the endorsement 
and approval of the following distinguished leaders of Chris- 
tian reforms who have consented to co-operate with the writer 
as superintendent, as an Advisory Board and Honorary Com- 
mittee : 


Herrick Johnson, D. D., Joseph Cook, LL. D., D.J. Burrell, D. D., 
Mr. Anthony Comstock, Reuen Thomas, D. D., L. T. Townsend, D. D., 


Mr. William Shaw, Mr. C. B. Botsford, A. H. Plumb, D. D., 
J. B. Helwig, D. D., Mr. L. A. Maynard, W.F.McCauley, D.D., 
Edward Thomson, D.D., Capt. A. Wishart, Rev. J. B. Davison, 
Mrs. J. C. Bateham, Aaron A. Powell, Rev. I. J. Lansing, 
Hon. Henry B. Metcalf, Mr. Wm. Reynolds, Rev. S. E. Lewis, 

Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis, Prof. S. H. Woodbridge. 


(The list will be extended.) 


The Massachusetts Sunday Protective League, by unanimous 
vote of its Executive Committee, has approved the Bureau. 

The object of the Bureau is to promote such moral reforms 
as the Christian churches generally approve by securing the 
enactment and enforcement of good laws and the defeat of bad 
ones in regard to Sabbath reform, gambling, purity, temper- 
ance, public schools, immigration, civil service reform, ballot 
reform, voluntary industrial arbitration, etc., through peti- 
tions, letters and personal appeals to legislators, and the use 
of lectures, literature and friendly conferences on labor and 
other problems among the people.* 


*Twelve dollars ($1.00 per month or 25 cents per week) constitutes one a sustaining 
member of the Bureau and entitles him in rebate to all literature published by the 
Bureau, with discounts, etc., as below. One hundred dollars constitutes the giver or 
one designated by him a Life Member, with all privileges. Pastors of churches who 
agree to allowthe Superintendent an opportunity annually to present Sabbath reform 
or other reforms to their congregations on the Sabbath, or at prayer meeting or other- 
wise, will be enrolled as Patrons with all privileges. Twodollars and sixty cents (5 
cents per week), constitutes one an Annual Member of the Bureau and entitles him 
to literature in rebate, including bulletins and documents published by the Bureau 
giving reform news and arguments, and 20 per cent discount, besides postage, on 
reform books, periodicals and other reform literature, sold but not published by the 
Bureau, with helps by correspondence. All members and ‘‘ Patrons ”’ will be entitled 
to a free copy of Princeton Lectures on Christian Sociology when published. Funds 
will be used under direction of three auditors from Advisory Board to promote Chris- 
tian reforms by lectures, literature, Christian lobbying, correspondence aud confer- 
ences, 


The Bureau is related to the National Christian reform 
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movements of the country as a Charity Organization Society 
is to the varied charities of a municipality, taking the place of 
none, assisting all. Such a bureau to be provided with skilled 
Christian lobbyists, clerks, addressed envelopes for all the pas- 
tors of the nation arranged by congressional districts, and a 
printing press, will make impossible such failures as that of 
the Hoar Anti-Lottery bill, in the last session of Congress, 
summer of 1894.* The Bureau will be the watch-tower of 
Christian reform, to send out swift alarms, and it will also be 
the channel by which the swift protests, petitions and letters 
of the people can be brought to bear in the interest of right- 
eousness upon the lawmakers, both of the nation and the 
states, several of which last even such Eastern states as Mary- 
land and Rhode Island, for lack of such agency, have recently 
legalized race-track gambling. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety-four is the jubilee of the first 
and largest National Sabbath reform convention, held in Bal- 
timore in 1844, John Quincy Adams, presiding, with 1,900 
delegates in attendance from all partsof the country. It ought 
to be celebrated royally by Sabbath reform meetings in many 
places. Pennsylvania celebrates this year the Centennial of 
the oldest and best of our existing Sabbath laws. 

Whether these national movements can be put in fighting 
order soon enough to use our great victory, or not, it is prac- 
ticable to secure local Sabbath reform all along the line over 
against our own doors in this hour of hope and courage. For 
this, except in large cities, a salaried secretary is not neces- 
sary, but only a union and quickening and consecration in the 
interest of the imperiled Sabbath. Such local reform work in 
the case of pastors is but a part of their pastoral duty to the 
general community. The Y. M.C. A. secretary also finds it 
harmonizes with his work for young men, who are the chief 
sufferers from Sunday work. Laymen and ladies of consecra- 
tion feel it only a part of their duty in ‘‘ home protection.”’ 

The plan I commonly use for such local reform does not add 
another to the already too numerous “‘ outside societies’’ that 
are doing the work the church has neglected. It simply 


* The bill is now, December, 1894, again before the House. Every foe of gambling 
should write his Representative at once. 
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leagues all existing churches and other local societies favora- 
ble to the Sabbath in a joint Sabbath committee, charged to 
do this work in their behalf and in their name. I will now 
subjoin ‘‘ the plan of work’’ which is better than a “‘ constitu- 
tion.’’ It can be modified to suit the size and circumstances 
of each place, and should then be adopted and a copy given to 
the president and to the chairman of each sub-committee. 


PLAN OF WORK OF 
SABBATH REFORM COMMITTEE. 
In Affiliation with the National Bureau of Reforms. 


The general committee to consist of one pastor and one or more offi- 
cers or representatives of each local church or denomination selected by 
pastor or church, and of like representatives of the Y. M. C. A., W. C. 
T. U., Y. P. S.C. E.; Epworth League and other local organizations, 
including labor unions, so far as they are willing to co-operate. The 
committee to select semi-annually on the last Monday of September and 
March respectively, from its own number, or from without, a chairman, 
two or more vice-chairmen, one or more secretaries, and a treasurer. 
These offices to be considered severally vacant whenever an incumbent 
has been absent without sendigg an adequate excuse (the same rule to 
apply to membership also) from three consecutive monthly meetings, 
which shall be held regularly at 3 Pp. M., on the second Monday of each 
month, with such additional meetings as the chairman may call, or, in 
his absence, a secretary or vice-chairman. Any number who attend a 
meeting called after due notice shall constitute a quorum. If there is 
no meeting of the committee or any of its sub-committees for six months, 
the committee to be considered dead, and any of its members or others 
free to organize anew. 

The work of the Committee to be subdivided among the following 
sub-committees : 

1. The Investigating Committee, appointed by the secretary, and 
known onlyto himself, consisting of four or eight persons, the first (or 
first two) of whom shall on the first Sabbath of each month, the sec- 
ond on the second, the third on the third, the fourth on the remaining 
Sabbath or Sabbaths of the month, report in writing and in detail, to 
the secretary, from careful personal observation and records, whatever 
Sunday work or Sunday dissipation has been discovered ; which facts 
the secretary or secretaries shall report every week on Monday or Tues- 
day to the mayor, chief of police, city attorney, sheriff and county at- 
torney (or to officers of like executive duties), so far as violations of 
city ordinances or State laws are involved, usually requiring that these 
officers shall secure their own evidence through the police or otherwise. 
The secretary shall also report these facts in duplicate to the meetings 
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of the Committee and to appropriate sub-committees, as the diagnosis 
through which alone cures of these evils can be wisely applied. He 
shall also give the facts in a less detailed form to the public by at least 
one open letter in the press per month, showing progress or decline, etc. 
As of old an unjust judge was aroused to justice by importunity, so 
many an executive officer may be driven from habitual perjury to the 
observance of his oath if the record of his neglect is persistently set be- 
fore him and before the public, month after month or week after week. 
In case the city officers fail to act, the secretary is to appeal, on that 
ground, to their superiors, the éounty officers ; and if the county offi- 
cers fail to enforce the laws, the secretary is to appeal to the governor, 
who, in some if not in all States, can command the sheriff to enforce 
the State law on penalty of dismission. Whatever Sunday toil or traf- 
fic is reported that is not in violation of civil law, but is, nevertheless, 
in violation of divine aud humane laws, is to be reported to the appro- 
priate sub-committee. 


2. The Committee on the Use of the Press, consisting, unless oth- 
erwise ordered, of the president and secretary and such others as they may 
select, is to secure, if possible, a column, or part of column, per month, 
or week, or oftener, in each local paper, to be filled by them with Sabbath 
reform news, or arguments, or both, especially reports of Sabbath reform 
addresses given in the meetings held by the committee or elsewhere, 
using the ‘‘ Associated Press’? and ‘‘ United Press’’ whenever anything 
occurs locally of general interest, bearing on this reform. This Press 
Committee is first, and most of all, to publish the Sabbath laws of the 
State as a matter of ‘‘ news,’’ that those who have broken them unwit- 
tingly may have no further excuse, and that good citizens may see what 
they are entitled to under their laws, and whether they are satisfactory 
or should be amended. It needs to be stated, in many cases, that State 
Sabbath laws apply to the cities of the State, however large, whether 
repeated in city ordinances or not. City fathers have often needed 
lessons in geography in this connection. One large reason why there 
is not more matter in favor of the Sabbath in the secular press is that 
reformers have failed to provide the matter. As men go far for whisky, 
but expect milk to be brought to them, reporters will hunt scandals 
afar, but expect good reading to be brought to their doors. What’s 
everybody’s business is nobody's, and so a special committee for this 
work is imperative and can be of great service if it is wise enough to 
serve up reform frequently, in spicy brevity. Let not the local papers 
that are published in foreign tongues be forgotten. Some Christian 
young lady with costly education ought to be found who can translate 
right words on this theme into French, Italian and other tongue-. 

3. The Committee on Distribution of Literature, consisting, unless 
otherwise ordered, of the President of the local Endeavor Union and 
the President of the Epworth Union or League, and such other persons 
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as they may appoint from local young people's societies, is to go system- 
atically, two by two, from door to door, through the whole city, again 
and again at intervals, and ask the people in each home and shop to 
read brief documents on Sabbath reform, prepared in appropriate lan- 
guages, with due care to avoid unnecessary offense. This committee 
should also make a census of the number engaged in the community in 
Sunday work by an inquiry on this subject at each door. It would sur- 
prise and arouse many to know how many of their neighbors are robbed 
of their Sabbath by selfishness and thoughtlessness. 

4. The Committee on Voluntary Closing of Places of Labor and 
Business, consisting, unless otherwise ordered, of several directors and 
other officers of the Y. M. C. A. (since young men are especially in 
danger of being deprived of their rights in the Sabbath), and of the 
presidents and secretaries of woman’s temperance organizations and 
such ladies as they shall select. These ladies are to take charge of the 
work in markets and other stores chiefly patronized by ladies, the men 
taking the remainder. Let a delegation of two canvass the grocers, 
another two, markets, and so following. A record in each trade to be 
made in three columns, thus: 

THOSE WHO NOW THOSE WHOWILL | THOSE WHO WILL CLOSE 

CLOSE. CLOSE. CONDITIONALLY. 
(That is, if closing is gener- 
| ally agreed to.) 

This committee should seek to secure vo/untary closing of all places, 
so far as the work done is not clearly a work of necessity and mercy. 
Saloons will need stronger pressure, probably. A very wise delegation 
should be put in charge of ‘‘ Works of necessity and mercy, real and 
so-called,’’ who should seek to reduce the Sunday work in drug stores, 
hotels and street cars, which last we do not regard as necessary or mer- 
ciful, but are at present treated as if they were. By agreement the hours 
and sales in drug stores are often reduced. It is better to close all but 
one in town or to open only on application at one’s home, In hotels 
and restaurants the time for meals might in most cases be reduced by 
united action to one hour each, on the Sabbath, with no objection from 
any one who is either reasonable or humane. In the case of Sunday 
street cars, pending their entire suppression, as in Toronto, all em- 
ployes could and should have twenty-four hours of consecutive release 
per week, including in every case the first half or last half of the Sab- 
bath, which would not reduce the pay if compelled by law or local 
ordinance. 

5. The Committee on Legislation, consisting partly but not wholly 
of lawyers in sympathy with the Sabbath, is to secure needed local 
ordinances and, in conjunction with state and national leaders, to aid in 
securing improved state and national laws on this subject. 

6. The Committee on Petitions, consisting usually of Christian tem- 
perance women, is to secure petitions and LETTERS asking for needed 
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local, state and national legislation, the petitions to be endorsed by vole 
of organizations and public meetings, attested by signatures of officers, 
except in case of local petitions, which may also be signed by indi- 
viduals, whose names are of value only for use locally where they can 
be verified. At a distance the votes of societies and citizens’ meetings 
are more effective. 

7. The Citizens’ Committee on Sunday Sales of Liquors, consisting 
of men interested in both temperance and the Sabbath, a majority of 
men of a radical type to furnish energy, with a minority of more con- 
servative views to prevent injudicious or seemingly partisan action, is 
to use its best efforts to compel the total Sunday closing of saloons (the 
closing of front doors is better than nothing), first, through pressure 
upon public officers whose sworn duty it is to accomplish such clos- 
ing ; but in case of their continued unfaithfulness, by the united action 
of all citizens opposed to Sunday saloons. This sub-committee often 
acts as an independent law and order league under the name of ‘‘ The 
Sunday-closing Committee,’ though affiliated with the general com- 
mittee. Many who are not strict Sabbatarians will co-operate with 
this committee, including Catholics, bound to do so by the action of 
their Lay Congress in favor of co-operation with non-Catholics in sup- 
pressing this specific form of Sabbath-breaking. When saloons are 
ounce closed, a ‘‘screen ordinance ’’ is needed, compelling the removal of 
screens at hours when they are required to close, including the Sabbath, 
that they may not easily resume their Sunday opening in ambuscade. 
It was such a ‘‘ Citizens’ Committee’’ as this that secured permanent 
closing of saloons in Denver and Los Angeles,—a committee acting 
independently, but associated with a general Sabbath reform movement, 
whose energies, however, were wholly turned on the Sunday saloon- 
until that center of the enemy’s line yielded to the concentrated Napo- 
leonic artillery. 

8. The Committee on Securing Co-operation of Labor Unions, consist- 
ing of workingmen in part, with at least one pastor and one employer, 
is to seek opportunities for addresses on the labor side of the Sabbath 
question in labor lodges and on “‘ Labor Day,’’ and also to enlist labor 
leaders by conversation and suitable literature. 

9. The Committee on Public Meetings and Resolutions, consisting, 
unless otherwise ordered, of the Y. M. C. A. secretary, and others 
selected by him, is to arrange for and thoroughly advertise all public 
meetings, which are to begin with a series of one-hour union Sabbath 
afternoon meetings, in which interest can be steadily increased by 
weekly reports of progress and of difficulties. Not oniy repeated no- 
tices in the press and pulpit, but personal calls in stores and shops also 
are needed to secure a good meeting on this theme. This committee 
shall also seek to secure from the pastors as many sermons and prayer 
meeting addresses and Sabbath-school talks on this subject as possible. 
Early in March this sub-committee is to call attention of all pastors to 
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the World’s Week of Prayer for the Sabbath, which includes the two 
first Sabbaths of April in each year, urging that a large part of the regu- 
lar services of that week at least be devoted to this theme, in order to 
prevent or check the summer flood of Sabbath-breaking, then just at 
hand. In nearly all meetings the sentiment of the audience should be 
expressed in resolutions, usually brief. Whenever possible let funds be 
gathered at the meetings, for which purpose this sub-committee is to 
keep a supply of sharpened pencils with envelopes backed as below, to 
be handed down the aisles by ushers after the addresses : 


SABBATH COMMITTEE. 
Pres. Sec’'y. +—— Treas. 
The undersigned wishes to be enrolled as a member of the above 
’ organization and a friend of the American Sabbath, and hereby sub- 
. scribes $1.00 (unless a larger sum is named below), for the distribu- 


* tion of Sabbath Reform Literature, Public Meetings and other work 
* of the Association. 





. Name. : $ . for 189-. 
’ Street and number . Py 

= Ciby Ge COW cert, wa So dw os Se hate arares 
bg pas’Those who subscribe not less than $1.00 will be enrolled as 
z ‘Annual Members. Those who subscribe not less than $1 per month, 
Cc $12 per year, will be enrolled as ‘‘ Sustaining Members.’ $100.00, 
je2j 


($8.50 per month) or more, for one year, makes the giver, or some 
one designated by him, a ‘‘ Life Member.’’ Those who pay $1.00 or 
more will be entitled to ‘‘ The Civil Sabbath,” by Rev. Wilbur F, 
Crafts, on application to the treasurer. 

Unpaid subscriptions to be paid to the treasurer named above, or to 
your church treasurer or pastor, within ten days or at most a month. 





It is a wise plan to have money counted by two persons before it is 
taken from the church or hall, and a voucher signed by both, as follows, 
to be handed with the money to the treasurer : 

Bere ged NCE cs ed wi a bree 
Anonymous gifts, $. . “ 
Paid by subscribers. . 
Total cash. . ; 
Unpaid subscriptions. . 
Counted by . ee Sere aR gre Ra er arey ey 

10. Zhe Committee on Reducing or Preventing Sunday Work in the 
Postoffice, consisting of the Pastors’ Union, or a committee from its 
members, unless otherwise ordered, is to secure the entire closing of the 
postoffice on the Sabbath by petition of a majority of citizens, signed 
in churches, a pencil and petition being placedin each pew, and other 
names added from outside. Pending complete closing, this sub-com- 
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mittee is to secure such reduction or rearrangement of the Sunday work 
as will give larger opportunities for worship and rest. In thirty towns 
and cities the complete closing of the postoffice on the Sabbath was 
secured during 1888-92, often with little effort, and in other places a 
committee has secured lesser improvements. 

Such local reforms as are here outlined can be accomplished 
without paid secretaries by earnest pastors, aided by elect 
ladies and laymen and such organizations as are at hand. It 
seems to us that such local reform is nothing more than the 
duty which the ministers of any place, as a whole, and the 
churches and kindred societies owe to the general community. 
The old prophets had a mission not to individuals only but to 
society. The prophets of to-day have also this double duty. 
On Sabbath reform more people can at present be united than 
on any other crusade against evil. When this evil has been 
put down the same committee will be in trim for a united at- 
tack on the kindred evils of intemperance, gambling and im- 
purity ; and local reforms will hasten national reforms. 

WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 

Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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BOSTON HYMN. 


SHEPHERD OF ONE FOLD. 
SUNG AT PARK STREET CHURCH, 


AT THE 240TH BosTON MONDAY LECTURE, FEBRUARY 26, 
1894. 
TUNE: Rock of Ages. 


Shepherd of one fold is He, 
Jesus, Lamb of Calvary! 
When He drank the garden’s cup, 
From the earth was lifted up, 
When His work of love was done, 
’T was to draw all into one. 


All are precious in His sight, 
Parthian, Mede, and Elamite, 
Crete, Arabian, Jew, and Greek ; 
They shall yet one language speak ; 
Other tongue than that of earth,— 
Speech of a celestial birth. 


Wonders in the Heaven above, 
Wonders of redeeming love ; 
Wonders on the earth beneath, 
Dying love has conquered death ; 
Who on Jesus’ name shall call 
Shall be saved,—each one, and all. 


This same Jesus who once died, 
God has sealed and glorified ; 
All ye scattered ones and lost, 
Now receive the Holy Ghost ; 
Shepherd of one fold is He, 
Jesus, Lamb of Calvary. 


J. E. RANKIN. 
After the Parliament. 











BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON OF 1894. 


SOCIALISTIC ANARCHISTS AND THE SALVATION 
ARMY. 

At Mr. Cook’s 240th Boston Monday Lecture, Feb. 26, the largest audi 
ence of the season crowded Park Street church. The Rev. L. B. Bates, 
D. D., of Boston, presided, andthe Rt. Rev. Bishop Galoway, of New 
Orleans, offered prayer. Pres. J. E. Rankin’s hymn, written for the 
occasion and entitled ‘‘ Shepherd of one Fold,’’ was sung with fine effect 
to the tune of ‘‘Rock of Ages.’? Between Mr. Cook’s Prelude and Lect- 
ure, brief addresses were made by the Rev. J. B. Dunn, D. D., on the 
Catholic Question and the Common Schools; by the Rev. J. Hudson 
Taylor, of the China Inland Mission, on The Opium Trade in China. 
The Rev. A. H. Plumb, D. D., seconded by the Rev. Arthur Little, D. D., 
presented the annual report for the Monday Lectureship, which was 
unanimously adopted. It provided for the continuance of the lectures 
by Mr. Cook on the same general plan as heretofore. 


I, 


It is certain that we need the Salvation Army to deliver us 
from the starvation army. We need it also to save us from 
compulsory socialism, spoliation and anarchy under universal 
suffrage. 

Some of the wildest socialistic notions underlie recent agita- 
tions organized by workingmen in Boston, the alert centre of 
New England industrial, intellectual and religious life. They 
are worth study as appearing at a focal point of Ameri- 
can intelligence. Street processions of those who call them- 
selves socialistic anarchists came near ending in a riot under 
the State house dome last Tuesday. ‘The ostensible leader of 
this movement was educated at Williams College and studied 
political economy under Professor Ely, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Mr. Swift is not a foreign-born agitator. He has 
traveled extensively in Europe, especially in Switzerland and 
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Germany, and absorbed many of the ideas of the socialists of 
the Continent. I hold in my hand a pamphlet of his entitled, 
‘“A League of Justice, or Is it Right to Rob Robbers?’’ The 
answer which he gives to this question, or makes his charac- 
ters give, for the publication is a kind of undeveloped novel, 
is in the affirmative. It zs right to rob robbers; that is, it is 
right to steal money from great capitalists if you employ it to 
help the poor and so increase the demand for the necessaries 
of life and enlarge the income of these very capitalists. Thus 
what you have taken ftom them will ultimately go back to 
them. The trouble with society is not over-production but 
under-consumption. If you steal from your employers and 
give the money to the poor wisely, you will increase consump- 
tion among workingmen, and so the profits of employers will 
ultimately be enlarged, and what you have surreptitiously 
taken will ultimately be paid back. I understand that to be 
the teaching of this book. The narrative begins by an 
account of the formation of a secret society by four trusted 
clerks. They agree to divert money from their employers’ tills 
and to spend it upon the poor. In order that they may not 
be found out, they admit only ten members to their society. 
When the list is full they form a new society with ten more 
members, and so scatter these secret organizations over the 
whole country. And, according to this narrative, for fourteen 
years the conspiracy goes on undiscovered, and in the end 
they have so much power that by their votes they nationalize 
the land and mines and do this without compensation. The 
ordinary sources of wealth are taken from great capitalists, 
and the poor are allowed, in connection with the rest of 
society, especially the middle classes, to exploit these sources 
of revenue; but there is no compensation to the capitalists. 
In short, this pamphlet defends, as I understand it, a scheme 
of compulsory socialism, or uncompensated nationalization of 
the sources of wealth. The founders of these secret societies 
are glorified all through the publication, and in the conclud- 
ing pages these are the doctrines they teach : 


Any man who takes and uses for himself more than is necessary for 
his life and health and development, or for the life, health and develop- 
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ment of those dependent on him, while others lack what is necessary for 
their life, health and development, is a robber. 


The opportunities of all must be equal and he who would make any of 
them private property while others have less [no matter whether others 
are willing to work or not] isa robber. (p. 80.) 

This pamphlet not only attacks the present arrangement of 
society in the ‘industrial field, but also those in the educ - 
tional and the religious. In the perfect society which this 
book seeks to organize, no child will come into the world 
to learn lessons. The object of childhood, the thieves who 
found these secret societies say here, is not preparation. The 
object of childhood is itself. As to the education of the child, 
this Boston socialistic pamphlet says : 

Let there be a great silence about Jesus and god [spelled with a small 
g,’”’ although the writer of course spells his own name with a capital] 
until the child discovers that he himself is here in the universe with no 
secondary destiny. . . Godisa great disturber of the peace, intrud- 
ing himself like a child out of humor, unless He is noticed. Did god 
place us here for the purpose of nagging us? (pp. 31, 32.) 


“ce 


Little attention to this shallow blasphemy would be needed 
if it were not the key-note of socialistic agitation leading 
almost to riot in one of the most peaceable, industrious, free 
and enlightened cities of the modern world. Yonder on your 
historic Common, after the socialistic anarchists had been 
turned out of your State-house by the police, the author of 
this pamphlet exhorted the crowd of the unemployed to take 
the property of the rich. The scene and the language were 
so significant that I beg your attention to the vivid details of 
the daily press : 


“It is not your State house,’’ said the socialistic orator. ‘It belongs 
tothe rich, the capitalistic class. You have no right to it, and you will 
never have a right to it until you take the property away from the rich, 
(Cheers.) You never will have any place or any living until you take 
the property from the rich.’’ This was met by another chorus of howls 
and then the speaker put this request: ‘‘ All those in favor of taking 
the property of the rich, say Aye.’’ There was a tremendous shouting 
of Ayes. ‘‘I suppose if Governor Greenhalge heard that he would 
come up here and ask me if I meant to take it away by the ballot. 
Well, I would tell him I do mean to take it away by the ballot. That is 
what we will do to get our rights; it is all we can do. We will take 
away the property of the rich but it will be by the ballot. Those who 
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are in favor of taking away the properay of the rich by the ballot say 
Aye.” Nearly all of those present yelled Aye.—(4oston Herald, Feb. 
21, p. 7.) 


The friends of those who make these demonstrations say 
that the cry, ‘‘ Kill the police,’’ which is sometimes heard 
from such crowds, is always raised by spies sent in to create 
prejudice against working men. Is that cry usually raised by 
spies? Such a cry is stimulated by these pamphlets and 
speeches of those who call themselves socialistic anarchists. 
It is perfectly well known to students of political economy 
that these atrocious doctrines are the stock in trade of the 
worst class of European socialists. This fanatical foolishness 
belongs to anarchists in France and Germany and not to 
Massachusetts or any State of our Republic. I undertake to 
maintain that any man who holds these doctrines is a danger- 
ous friend of the poor. [Applause. ] 

One of the smaller circulars issued by the ‘‘ Equity Union,”’ 
in Boston distinctly proclaims that when society will not 
grant employment to the poor, they ought not to pay rent. 
Here is a circular entitled, ‘‘ No Work, no Rent, an Appeal to 
Landlords.’’ It closes with these two sentences : 


We offer it as a principle that if society will not permitsmen to work, 
it shall not require of them rent. No work exists for the men now on 
the streets and they are not morally bound to pay rent. 


Of course I am in favor of landlords being as easy as pos- 
sible with their clients. Postpone payment of rent if you 
can; and always treat tenderly the widows and the orphans. 
We all agree to this. But the socialistic doctrine is that if a 
State which has full power will not grant work to the un- 
employed, then the man who owns a house in that State 
and lets it for rent, under a legal contract, has no moral right 
to call for the execution of that legal agreement! What con- 
fusion of fancies! What ridiculous playing fast and loose 
with fundamental principles of political economy underlies 
these appeals! We cannot allow doctrines of this sort to go 
unrebuked. Anarchistic demonstrations fed on these ideas 
are fed on demon’s rations. 
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II. 


Very few Americans fail to see through anarchistic incul- 
cations and to appreciate their endless mischievousness. But 
there are immigrants, recently landed from Europe, who mis- 
understand thoroughly the spirit of American institutions 
and need instruction on the commonplaces of our social polity. 
If I understand American society, we are pretty well agreed 
on these principles : 


1. Itis the business of every able-bodied man to get his 
own living. If any man will not work, neither shall he eat. 
[Applause. ] ‘ 

2. To find work is, in the immense majority of cases, a 
part of the task of getting a living and is a task belonging to 
the individual citizen under freedom of contract. 

3. To facilitate self-support and the finding of work, 
every child ought to be educated largely at the expense of the 
State. 

4. But, under ordinary circumstances, it is by no means 
the duty of the State to find, or to make, work for the unem- 
ployed. Under extraordinary circumstances, it may be tem- 
porarily the wisdom of the State to do so; but only after 
ordinary sources of charity have been exhausted. 

5. The work furnished by the State must, as Gov. Green- 
halge said so well, be necessary to the unemployed and bene- 
ficial to the community at large, and there must be money 
enough in the Treasury to pay for it. 

All honor to Gov. Greenhalge, for the swift indignation 
with which he rebuked the impending appearance of a social- 
istic riot under yonder State house dome! [Loud applause. ] 
I wish the State house had three domes. It is large enough 
to bear a great one in the middle and a small one at the north 
end, matching the small one at the south end. But Gov. 
Greenhalge has dignified that building by asserting in it the 
authority of the law over against these wretched inculcations 
of half-educated socialists. In most cases, education lifts 
men out of these vagaries, but occasionally a man of eccen- 
tric development educates himself along the line of his eccen- 
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tricities, and education makes him all the more dangerous as 
an agitator. \ 

I am a friend of the poor, but as such, of course, I have an 
utter aversion to anarchistic doctrines. They are anti-Ameri- 
can. They are against the interests of the poorest of the 
poor. They are sure to divert aid that ought to be given to 
the worthy poor. , 

6. The poor man who: habitually depends on the State to 
find work for him may call himself a socialist, but he is really 
far on the way toward being a pauper. 

It is because I am a friend of the worthy poor that I object 
to the doctrines of men who want the state to carry them as 
the Indian mother carries the papoose on her back. America 
will shake off ruffians and all those who expect to be carried 
without deserving to be. 

7. Society supports those who cannot support themselves, 
There is one pocket in which society has agreed to carry the 
papoose pauper, and that is the poor-house. 

8. If the papoose pauper becomes a pilferer and plunderer, 
the pocket in which to carry him is the State prison. These 
are the fundamental principles of our free American civiliza- 
tion. Only drones and fools seek a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of society along the line of papoose pauperism. 

III. 

In all kindness and seriousness, I would say, therefore, to 
these socialistic anarchists, do not call yourselves socialists 
nor anarchists if you wish to get a hearing. Do not call 
yourselves socialistic anarchists. Do not expect to intimidate 
Americans by threats of physical violence nor by votes. Do 
not call for the murder of the police. Do not incite men to 
rob the wealthy under the cry that it is right to rob robbers. 
Do not depend chiefly on State help. Depend on self help. 

As a temporary measure, it is no doubt well for the city 
and the State to provide extra work if they can. This isa 
matter for the wisdom of our legislators and municipal coun- 
cillors to decide. If the whole community should be taxed to 
support one special class of laborers, let us know the fact and 
face it manfully. It is better to pay for extra work than to 
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give extra charity. It is evidently wiser to provide work for 
the unemployed and see that they do it, than to support them 
in idleness. But if we are to be intimidated ; if there is to 
be an attempt so to talk of physical violence and of political 
revolution as to force us into this aid of the poor, it is better 
for us to be a little stern at the outset. I am very much 
against charity delivered under threat. 

Let the trades unions and the churches and charity organ- 
izations and special contributors unite their forces. Let us 
teach every child two trades by which it may earn a living, 
and if possible let one of the trades be such that it will be use- 
ful at any time whether the child can be hired as an appren- 
tice or not. There are many such occupations. Mr. Moody’s 
schools at Northfield began by girls from the hills going into 
the valleys to gather willows to make baskets that they might 
get a little money to pay foran education. He was so touched 
with pity for them that he resolved that there should be one 
college in this land in which education should not cost over 
one hundred dollars a year, with board and everything fur- 
nished. There is tenderness in the very depths of the Amer- 
ican heart, in every drop of blood in the American body 
politic, if only you appeal to it in the right way. But you 
must first show the spirit of self-help before you can get any- 
thing important in the way of state-help. The state, in 
America, the church, the schools, are willing to aid those who 
aid themselves, but not those who threaten the present order 
of society in order to bring about a change that will help those 
who are eccentric, those who are more or less, I fear, idle, 
those who are not approved by the best sentiment among 
American workingmen themselves. 

If any one thinks I have gone beyond the facts in my 
statements of the principles of certain agitators now at the 
front in Boston and other parts of the country, I may say that 
I had the honor of sending to Mr. Swift two volumes which 
were originally delivered as lectures on Labor and Socialism 
from the platform of the Monday Lectureship and yesterday, 
in return, I obtained these documents. I asked him to give 
information that I could quote with authority. And I have 
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everywhere, this morning, spoken by the book. The teach- 
ings of these agitators are vastly mischievous. Those who 
mingle European Socialism with American Labor Reform I 
hold to be misguided and dangerous friends of the worthy 
poor. 

IV. 


It is a felicity that I am able to close with a note of hope 
and cheer. Welcoming the Salvation Army as the antidote 
to the Socialistic army, I ask you to notice how a quarter of a 
century has crowned General Booth’s great plan for the poor. 
Whom God crowns let no man try to discrown. I beg you to 
fill up the treasury of the Salvation Army. I beg you to 
trust it. A distinguished English committee has lately inves- 
tigated the finances of this world-wide organization. You 
know that General Booth called for very large sums to sup- 
port his new schemes for bringing men out of Darkest Eng- 
land. Great sums were given him. Professor Huxley hinted 
that no very definite account would ever be given of the 
expenditure of this money. But General Booth said that if 
a committee could be appointed that would command public 
respect, he would submit to the most minute investigation. 
A committee was appointed, consisting of many gentlemen 
very eminent as civilians in England. Several specialists who 
were experts in the keeping of accounts were secretaries for 
the committee. And the papers were gone through, and a 
report was made a little more than a year ago which removed 
any suspicion against the Salvation Army, even on the part of 
its bitterest critics. Everything came out to the satisfaction 
of the committee. And for more than twelve months now 
nobody has ventured to sneer at the Salvation Army as not 
being under as good management in its financial affairs as in 
its philanthropic and religious endeavors. 

A reclining church is always a.declining church, as the 
proverb says. [Applause.] When I think how, on our cush- 
ions and in our luxurious homes, we let the poor pass us with 
many an appeal to which we make no adequate response, I 
thank God that somebody dares to violate taste in order to 
carry the Gospel into the slums. [Applause.] The Salva- 
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tion Army is a divine drag-net for the dregs of humanity. 
And I glory in it as such. The dregs of humanity? Yes. 
I use that phrase with a qualification, because some of the 
noblest of men have come up from the lowest positions in 
the modern world as well asin the ancient. I rejoice in the 
spiritual usefulness of this vast organization, now more than 
twenty-eight years old, with its ten thousand officers, scat- 
tered over many lands, giving their whole time to spiritual 
occupations, many of which, to such of us as have not seen 
the interior of the work, might seem repulsive, but which in 
God’s eye are noble beyond expression, and to the laborers 
whose heart is in their task, sweet beyond compare. Delicate 
women have gone into this labor and have found in it an 
exceeding great reward. 

Whitefield went to and fro through the American Colonies 
and wove us into a religious community. If North and South 
were well united in the Revolution, it was partly because they 
held one faith, because Whitefield and Wesley had moved to 
and fro along the Atlantic slope and woven together the hearts 
of men from north to south. And just so now, all around 
the world, the Salvation Army, the missionaries, all who 
teach the truth as it is recorded in the Four Gospels, are 
weaving the world together. Men showed me in India the 
nest of the tailor-bird, made out of leaves sewn together by 
the winged creature. Long grasses were run through the 
leaves, and a beautiful home constructed for the bird. Just 
so the various nations are being woven together by the Sal- 
vation Army, and stitched together from the lowest parts to 
the highest by the missionaries and others who teach the 
truth of Christ. The shuttles of religion, science and com- 
merce are converting the whole world into a nest for God’s 
Spirit. The safety of the poorest of the poor, as well as that 
of the richest of the rich, is to be found only under His 
brooding wings. [Applause. ] 





LECTURE VI. 


THE CONQUERING CROSS OF CHRIST; OR, A 
PEERLESS BIBLE IN THE WORLD'S PAR- 
LIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


I. 


Among the echoes of the World’s First Parliament of Relig- 
ions there has come to us from beyond seas nothing more 
suggestive and resonant than the news that the Mikado of 
Japan, a consecrated ruler whose family line antedates the 
Ceesars, has ordered a competitive exhibition of the religions 
in his empire. In the list of these he includes Christianity. 
Each faith is to justify itself by its history, its best books, its 
characteristic doctrines and institutions, its harmony with 
conscience, its reasonable expectations for the future, and 
especially by its acknowledged effects when transmuted into 
life. The Emperor has caught with large, if not entire accu- 
racy, the key-note of the World’s Parliament of Religions. 
His scheme is novel and almost startling, but no one fears that 
Christianity, if fairly represented in this original method of 
studying its contrasts and contacts with rival faiths, can fail to 
seem absolutely peerless to educated and conscientious men. Of 
course, no such exhibition can cause a final verdict to be given, 
for centuries of experience will yet testify to the merits and 
demerits of religions, and Christianity fears no rivalry before 
the'court of the ages. This competitive examination of creeds 
and the resulting deeds is to be held in Kioto, a noble and 
venerable city, the joy of the whole empire, always spoken 
of by the Japanese with reverential tenderness and exulting 
pride. This town is the Jerusalem of Reformed Buddhism. It 
is crowded with classic and sacred associations. It, or its 
vicinity, has been for seventeen centuries the residence of the 
Mikado. Nearly all the members of the distinguished com- 
mittee in charge of the exhibition are well known in America 
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(The Boston Herald, February 24, 1894.) It was my own for- 
tune, by invitation of officials of Kioto twelve years ago, to 
stand for three hours, with Professor Ichihara as interpreter, 
before an eager and crowded assembly in that city, on an after- 
noon of the Japanese May, fit symbol of spiritual spring-time, 
and speak on the Relations of Christianity to the Future of 
Japanese Civilization. (Boston Monday Lectures, Orient, pp. 
311-340.) The proposed Japanese exhibition is the first 
instance in the history of the world in which a large and 
impartial examination of the merits of competing religions has 
been ordered by the head of any non-Christian nation.* 

This intelligence that the Mikado of Japan is to hold a Par- 
liament of Religions, is almost the actualization of the sugges- 
tions made by the distinguished head of Boston University, in 
the now famous baccalaureate address which he delivered in 
1886, and which was soon after translated into Japanese, Chi- 
nese and European languages. President Warren, as you 
may remember if you have read that classic, imagined a Par- 
liament of Orientals raising the question, What are the traits 
of a perfect religion? And the result of their discussions was 
to show that only a perfect God, maintaining the honor of a 
perfect law, coming into as perfect as possible relations with 
men through an incarnation, can satisfy the demands either 
of the religious life or of philosophy. 

What are we to say was the meaning of Dr. Barrows’ 
entirely justifiable remark that the World’s Parliament of Re- 
ligions ended at Calvary? It meant that no religion known 
to man except Christianity teaches how we are to be delivered 
from the guilt of sin. Without denying self-evident truths 
and really axiomatic propositions, no faith except Christianity 
shows us how to wash Lady Macbeth’s red right hand. (See 
address on Strategic Certainties of Comparative Religion, 
Barrows, P. of R., pp. 536-542.) 

II. 


My subject to-day is The Conquering Cross of Christ, or a 


Peerless Bible in the World’s Parliament of Religions. 

*On account of the war between China and Japan, and other causes, the Japanese 
Parliament of Religions has been postponed to 1895, but the calling of such a Parlia- 
ment by the Mikado remains a significant event. 
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My personal creed is: 1. That to be happy in heaven we 
must be free from the love of sin, and that this truth is strictly 
self-evident. 2. That to be happy in heaven we must be free 
from the guilt of sin, and that this also is a strictly self-evident 
truth. 3. That we are not free from the guilt when we are 
free from the love of sin. 4. That only Christ’s atonement 
provides for our escape from the guilt of sin. 5. That con- 
templation of this atonement is the most effectual means of 
freeing us from the love of sin. 6. That the atonement con- 
sists, according to the Scriptures, in Christ’s sacrificial chas- 
tisement substituted for men’s punishment. 

Imagining myself to be speaking before the Parliament of 
Religions, or to some audience in a non-Christian foreign 
city, I must touch upon some truths that are commonplace in 
this hearing, but not commonplace in the ages, not common- 
place anywhere outside of Christianity, not commonplace in- 
deed in the highest places of modern philosophy. I open 
Professor Kaftan’s very suggestive, recent work on ‘‘ The 
Truth of the Christian Religion.’’ He is the successor of 
Professor Dorner in Berlin, the foremost university of the 
most learned land on the globe. He speaks largely from the 
point of view of history, partly from the point of view of phi- 
losophy ; ‘and of ccurse, in part, as a theological professor, 
from the point of view of revelation. But he concludes his 
volume by these and similar far-reaching propositions : 

‘“'The conscience in its anguish can never find rest in a 
conjecture. Without faith in the revelation of that love of 
God in Christ which forgives sins, that conscience would have 
to despair. But despair can never be the last word for the 
community or even forthe majority. . . . If wecease 
to believe in Christ our whole civilization must in process 
of time sink back from the stage attained by Christianity to 
that of heathenism. There can be no other result than that. 
Christian faith rests on the revelation of God which reaches 
its completion in Christ. (Kaftan, Prof. Julius, ‘‘ The Truth 
of the Christian Religion.’’ Eng. Trans., T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh, 1894. Vol. II, pp. 404-406. ) 
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PED. 


In the amazing language of the Holy Scriptures, Christ 
Crucified is represented as a Propitiation for our sins, a Ran- 
som and a Substitute. His atonement preserves the honor of 
the Divine Law and yet renders possible the salvation of all 
men and secures the salvation of all who affectionately choose 
him as both Saviour and Lord. The Biblical representation 
of the atonement does not teach that it removes from us our 
personal blameworthiness. In the very nature of things 
personal blameworthiness cannot be transferred from person 
to person. But liability to suffer to maintain the honor of a 
violated law can be transferred. It is this liability which the 
atonement has removed from us, if we have accepted as both 
Lord and Saviour him who has voluntarily borne chastisement 
in place of our punishment. 


The ideas which the Bible proclaims concerning an Atoning 
God seem to me, for one, no more like a work of man than 
does Niagara, or the sun, or the heavenly host. 

1. It is incontrovertible that these ideas are in the Scrip- 
tures, and pervade them from beginning to end. 


2. Itis incontrovertible also that they have no place in 
other religions, but are peculiar to the Christian faith. 

3. It is incontrovertible that they have an immeasurable 
moral majesty, and are inherently fitted, as are no other facts 
or doctrines known to men, to produce in the soul self-sur- 
render to God, the spirit of service of God and man, and so 
ultimate sanctification. 


When we look at the sun we are dazzled and find it im- 
possible to count all his beams. So when men study the 
Scriptural idea of the atonement, they are looking at the sun 
of the spiritual heavens and are often blinded by excess of 
light. Only the Biblical language conveys the full Biblical 
idea of the Divine Justice, Benevolence, Condescension, Ten- 
derness, and of the vicarious Suffering, Expiation and Sacri- 
fice involved in the atonement. All the human theories that 
the ages have invented concerning the atonement are but par- 
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tial expressions of the immeasurable glory of the Biblical 
thought. 

1. It has been said by one class of students of the Holy 
Word that the infinite perfections of God make it absolutely 
necessary that the penalty incurred by the guilt of sin should 
be suffered; that this penalty must be inflicted upon the 
sinner in person, unless a substitute can be found having all 
the required qualifications for his office, and that this was 
alone realized in Jesus Christ, a Divine person embracing a 
human nature; and that therefore the incarnation had for its 
chief object the atonement and was a necessary pre-requisite 
to it. 

This was the answer which Anselm, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, gave long ago to his question : Cur Deus homo? (Why 
did God become man?) This doctrine was held by the re- 
formers before the Reformation, particularly by Wickliffe and 
John Wessel and the ancient Waldenses. It has been 
adopted into the creeds of large branches of the Christian 
Church, as, for example, into the Heidelberg Catechism, the 
Westminster Confession and the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. But this theory is only a single ray of 
the sun and ought never to be regarded as the equivalent 
of the whole flaming, Scriptural orb. Nevertheless, it is a 
true ray from that resplendent sphere, and as such has pro- 
duced fruits innumerable and precious, generation after gen- 
eration. 

2. There are other scholars in the church who emphasize 
chiefly the moral influence of our Lord’s example in His life and 
death as the only ideal instance of complete sacrifice or self- 
surrender of the spirit and body to God. ‘They teach that He 
suffered with us through sympathy and fellowship, the result 
of which was to give Him a moral power over men, spiritually 
quickening them and molding them by His love and example. 
This theory no doubt has truth in it, but not the whole truth. 
It is a single ray of the sun, but by no means the whole globe 
of its radiance. 

3. There have been other scholars who have held what they 
have called a governmental theory of the atonement. This 
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teaches that the moral law under which man lives is a positive 
product of the Divine will in its penalties as well as its pre- 
cepts; that the right to relax its demands belongs only to 
God’s prerogatives as a moral governor; that the gratuitous 
remission of the penalty in the case of some sinners would 
weaken the motives restraining from disobedience the subjects 
of the Divine government in general by affording an example 
of impunity in sin ; that the benevolence of God requires, there- 
fore, as a pre-condition of the forgiveness of any sinner, that 
He should furnish such an example of suffering in Christ as 
will exhibit His determination that sin shall not escape with 
impunity ; that the sufferings of our Lord satisfied the gen- 
eral justice of God, but not His distributive justice, and that 
the atonement, therefore, exhibits and honors the holiness, 
distributive justice and love of God, and promotes the holi- 
ness and happiness of the universe so as to make it consistent 
with the honor of God’s holiness, distributive justice and law, 
and so as to satisfy His general justice, if He interferes in 
rescuing sinners from unconditional punishment by adopting 
measures for inducing them to repent and by eternally reward- 
ing them if they do repent. 

This theory must be confessed to contain a very vivid central 
ray of the sun; but no one would claim that it exhausts the 
whole Biblical representation of the atonement. It has had 
great power in modern evangelical theology in its most devout 
and learned schools, and has produced for many generations, 
abundant spiritual fruits of priceless worth. This Divine ray, 
for example, has been the soul of what is honorably known 
throughout the world as New England theology. 

There is a great theologian yonder on Andover Hill, who 
has summarized some of the principles of the atonement in a 
few very searching propositions. I am quoting from a man 
who might have been a great statesman, a great general on the 
battle-field, or a great poet, as he himself has said Jonathan 
Edwards should or could have been. His discourses rank 
among scholars at home and abroad as masterpieces, and are 
already classics. Professor Schaff says that the delivery of any 
one of them in Boston or vicinity was considered an event. 
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(‘‘Theological Propzedeutic,’’ p. 498. See also pp. 381, 382, 
385.) Ispeak with great reverence here the name of Professor 
Park of Andover, whom may God bless! [Applause.] In 
summarizing the principles of the governmental theory of the 
atonement, he says: 

‘‘t, Our Lord suffered pains which were substituted for 
the penalty of the law, but were not the penalty the law had 
threatened. 2. The sufferings of our Lord satisfied the gen- 
eral justice of God, but not His distributive justice. 3. The 
humiliation, pains and death of our Redeemer were equivalent 
in meaning to the punishment threatened in the moral law, 
and thus they satisfied Him who is determined to maintain 
the honor of this law, but they did not satisfy the demands 
of the law itself for our punishment. . . . 5. The law 
and the distributive justice of God, although honored by the 
life and death of Christ, will yet eternally demand the punish- 
ment of every one who has sinned. 6. The atonement ren- 
dered it consistent and desirable for God to save all who exer- 
cise evangelical faith, yet it did not render it obligatory on 
Him in distributive justice to save them. . . . g. The 
atonement is wsefu/ on men’s account, and in order to furnish 
new motives to holiness, but it is zecessary on God’s account, 
and in order to exab/e Him as a consistent Ruler to pardon 
any, even the smallest sin, and therefore to bestow on sinners 
any, even the smallest favor.’’ (‘‘ The Atonement.’’ A Col- 
lection of Discourses and Treatises. Edited by Prof. E. A. 
Park. 1859. Introduction, pp. x and xi.) 

4. There are those who hold a mystical theory of the atone- 
ment, and assert that the reconciliation effected by our Lord 
is brought about by the mysterious union of God and man 
accomplished by the Incarnation ; that the Son of God became 
the Son of Man in order that through His organic union with 
the race every man might have opportunity to become a Son 
of God. The Platonizing Fathers made much of this theory, 
but it is only one beam of the sun, and that beam seems 
somewhat difracted and obscured by mists rising from human 
sources, so that this ray has never produced fruits at all com- 
parable with those that the other rays have fostered, and yet, 
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no doubt there is a certain Divine illumination in it. (See A. 
A. Hodge’s article on The Atonement and on the literature of 
the subject in Schaff-Herzog’s Encyclopzedia. ) 

But the Sun, the Sun, the Biblical representation of the 
Atonement, the entire orb of revelation, is to be contemplated 
as a whole, and no human theory of any fraction of it, how- 
ever dazzling, is to be allowed to take the place of direct con- 
templation of the orb itself. 

IV. 

There is no good human illustration of the atonement in all 
its parts, and yet some misapprehensions may be removed by 
illustrations of the meaning of portions of it. It is a classical 
illustration of the atonement that has been drawn from the 
example of the Locrian lawgiver, Zaleucus. He made a law 
that any one of his subjects guilty of a certain crime should 
have both his eyes put out. His own son was the first 
transgressor of the law. It was necessary to maintain the 
honor of the law lest others should transgress it with impu- 
nity. The father’s compassion was excited by the fact that 
the culprit was his own son, and so justice and love came into 
conflict. The king put out one of his own eyes and one of 
his son’s. He thereby spared his son in part and yet as effect- 
ually supported the authority of his law as if it had been 
literally executed. His general justice was satisfied, although 
distributive justice was not. 

Even in this poor illustration several truths of momentous 
force are made clear: 1. Personal blameworthiness was not 
transferred from the son to the father. 2. Liability to suffer 
to maintain the honor of a violated law was transferred. 3. 
The king voluntarily and vicariously suffered chastisement 
in place of the culprit’s punishment. 4. The culprit must 
have been melted and brought into the mood of loyalty to 
the father as he could have been by no other influence. 5. 
The king was not punished in the strict sense of the word for 
he was not guilty ; but his voluntary, sacrificial chastisement 
took the place of the punishment which the culprit deserved. 
6. There was no penal substitution in the case. There was 
no vicarious punishment ; but there was vicarious chastise- 
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ment and vicarious atonement. 7. The kingdom must have 
been melted as well as the culprit. 8. All the generations 
following who heard of this act of the king must have been 
moved by it inexpressibly. 9. They must have honored the 
law and its author even more than they could have done if 
the original penalty had been executed. 

Simple as this illustration is, and defective as it certainly is 
on many points, it yet answers effectively the chief infidel 
objection to the doctrine of the atonement, namely, that guilt 
cannot be transferred from one personality to another. The 
reply is that the word guilt has two meanings. In the sense 
of personal blameworthiness, guilt is not transferred and no 
one has ever claimed that it can be. In the sense of liability 
to suffer to maintain the honor of a violated law, guilt can 
be transferred, and the doctrine of the atonement is that it 
has been transferred from us to our Saviour, if only we have 
accepted him as Lord. ‘‘ The chastisement of our peace was 
upon him and by his stripes we are healed.’’ ‘‘ He is the 
propitiation for our sins, and gave his life as a ransom for 
many.’’ ‘‘ The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.”’ 
‘*He bore the sins, of many and made intercession for the 
transgressors.’’ It was He who said when He instituted the 
Holy Supper, which has been His signature on all the subse- 
quent centuries and will be to the end of time, ‘‘ This is my 
body broken for you. This is my blood of the new Covenant 
which is shed for many unto the remission of sins.’’ This 
was the sacrifice prefigured in divinely instituted rites in an 
earlier dispensation, and of those rites it is written, ‘‘ The 
life of the flesh is in the blood and I have given it unto you 
upon the altar, to make atonement for your souls, for it is the 
blood that maketh atonement by reason of the life.’’ (Lev. 
Xvii:11. Professor Stearns, ‘‘ Present-Day Theology,’’ New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893, p. 369, a work very 
fresh in its use of the latest thought, calls this ‘‘ the key pas- 
sage of the Old Testament’’ doctrine of the atonement. ) 

This is the overwhelming ‘radiance of the Biblical sun, and 
it has conquered all who have turned open eyes to it and will 
continue to conquer. 
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V. 

1. The effects which the Biblical idea of God have pro- 
duced in history show the harmony of the Scriptural truth 
with the constitution of man. 

2. The atonement presents the doctrines of Christianity in 
the right order, number and proportion. 

3. It awakens the religious emotions in the right num- 
ber, proportion and intensity. 

4. The Sun of the Atonement fills the whole sky of the 
Holy Scriptures with its light and heat, and so makes the 
Bible peerless among all the so-called sacred books of the 
world and for all ages. 

What was the weapon that conquered Greece and the Ro- 
man Empire for Christianity? It was the Christian Scrip- 
tures transmuted into life. What is the weapon that will yet 
conquer every other empire? It is the Christian Scriptures 
transmuted into life. Dean Stanley, when a student in Ger- 
many, once found Ewald, the great scholar, sitting alone in 
his room with the New Testament the only book before him. 
‘In that small volume,’’ said Ewald, ‘‘is to be found all the 
spiritual wisdom of the world.’’ It summarizes all the wis- 
dom to be found elsewhere concerning the highest interests 
.of the individual soul and of mankind; and it has, besides, 
unapproachable uniqueness and unmeasured originality in 
those truths which only the Cross of Christ reveals. 

There are mysteries in Christianity, but the central sun of 
revelation is no mystery, certainly not in its rays, however 
much may belong to its inner flame and heart, which, in our 
present low estate, we cannot study. There is in Christian- 
ity a Sphinx. When I came out of the Parliament of Relig- 
ions, this song floated into my ears : 


SPHINX. 


How long, O Lord, must evil last ? 
Till all souls learn 
Treason to spurn, 

And freely it behind them cast. 
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And why, O Lord, was sin bégun ? 
That souls might rise 
Through victory wise, 
And make of pain a stepping-stone. 
But why is any soul quite lost ? 
By its own choice, 
And as a voice 
To teach what endless treasons cost. 
And was this loss to God foreknown ? 
His endless plan 
To little man 
Not here and now is fully shown. 


Who made the ear shall he not hear? 
Who conscience made, 
Shall he invade 

Its holy right in any sphere? 

Of wrong to me my God is free ; 
With every soul 
In the vast Whole, 

He doeth well eternally. 


Perfection He, and lawless we. 
Consuming Flame 
Yet Love His name, 

His throne must whitest lightning be. 


VI. 


There were great moments in the Parliament, and among 
them were those in which the entire assembly united seven- 
teen days in succession in the Lord’s Prayer. Among them. 
was that time when two Catholic Bishops and a Catholic 
Archbishop, finding it impossible to enter the Hall of Colum- 
bus, went into the Hall of Washington and presided at a con- 
vocation of the Jews. Another such great moment was when 
the Archbishop of Zante gave publicly the Apostolic kiss of 
peace to Bishop Keene, who represented the Roman Catholics. 
I am not one of those who rejoice in any added influence which 
the serious errors of the Roman Catholic church may have 
obtained through the exceedingly adroit action of her alert 
representatives in the World’s Parliament of Religions. She 
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was confronted by alert Protestantism, and all discussions 
were courteous. It was perfectly understood from first to last 
that no speaker made any concessions to any faith not his 
own. In spite of all contrasts, however, there was wonderfui 
unity exhibited by the representatives of Christendom, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Greek, Armenian, and this was noble in itself 
and a presage of better things to come. All Christendom 
answered in one and the same way the supreme question : 
‘‘ What are the conditions of the deliverance of the soul from 
the love and the guilt of sin?’’ It was a great moment in 
the Parliament when Bishop Dudley of Kentucky spoke with 
a tenderness, which I believe no other speaker surpassed, of 
the Cross of Christ. It was another great moment when Mr. 
Mills, the evangelist, and another when Dr. Pentecost, spoke 
of the Invincible Gospel. It was a great moment when the 
vast assembly refused to listen to any defense of polygamy. 
It was a great moment when the audience applauded to the 
echo the Japanese and Chinese representatives who denounced 
the political and commercial injustice of the Occident toward 
the Orient in the opium traffic and the rum trade. It was 
a great moment when the Hallelujah Chorus of Handel was 
sung by an immense choir on the last evening: ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth ; and he shall 
reign forever and ever, King of Kings and Lord of Lords.’’ 
The calm official record says: ‘‘ The effect produced by the 
Hallelujah Chorus is utterly beyond the power of words to 
describe. To all the Christians who were present, and all 
seemed imbued with the Christian spirit, it appeared as if the 
Kingdom of God was descending visibly before their eyes, 
and many thought of the Redeemer’s promise: ‘ And I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’ ‘Thousands felt 
that this was the great moment in their lives, and will never 
be unmindful of the heavenly vision granted them in that 
hour ’’ (Barrows, P. of R., pp. 172, 173). Dr. Lorimer of Bos- 
ton, and Dr. Boardman of Philadelphia, in their eloquent and 
vitally spiritual addresses on the Parliament, have given the 
same testimony. 

Dr. Noble, of Chicago, is a man of massive soul. No one 
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doubts his sagacity or his orthodoxy. He was one of the 
managers of the Parliament. As a skilled observer of as- 
semblies he studied it carefully from the platform day after 
day. He says in very deliberate and memorable words: 
Never since the day when Paul stood on the stairs of the castle at Jeru- 
salem, and spoke so confidently of the ‘‘ Way” to the angry and turbu- 
lent multitudes, have words more clear and positive and opportune, and 
withal delicately courteous, been voiced than were voiced by Bishop 
Dudley and Professor Townsend, and President Scovel and Dr. Brand, 
aud Count Bernstorff and Joseph Cook, and Dr. Pentecost and B. Fay 
Mills, and the Rector of the Catholic University at Washington—Dr. 
Keane, and dear Dr. Schaff and George Dana Boardman and Dr. Barrows, 
in the closing paragraph of his tender and thrilling farewell address, to 
say nothing of missionaries and others who paid loyal and loving trib- 
ute to Jesus, in testimony to the Christ in the midst of the great Parlia- 
ment. There were hours when it seemed as though the Divine Spirit 
was about to descend upon the people in a great Pentecostal outpouring, 
and take the meeting out of the hands of the leaders, and compel the 
vast concourse of men and women to fall on their knees in supplication 


and thanksgiving, or to break out in rapt strains of holy song, and 


ascribe all honor and majesty and power unto Him who came to earth, 
and suffered and died and rose again, for the redemption of a lost 
humanity. (Zhe Advance, Chicago; see also OUR Day, November, 
1893, p. 421.) 

After the Parliament, another noble moment came when Dr. 
Barrows, the body of his oldest son lying unburied in his 
house, closed his official record by asking all who participated 
in the assembly to remember its transfigured moments and to 
unite with him once more in the prayer of Him who is the 
unifier of humanity. (Barrows, P. of R., p. 1,582.) 

Do you say that alien faiths are allowed to speak in this rec- 
ord? It is the first time in the history of spiritual botany when 
we have had an opportunity to examine the flowersin the fields 
and not merely the classifications of the lecture room. I am 
not attracted by much that the non-Christian faiths presented 
to the Parliament. Nevertheless, it is valuable to me in many 
ways to see the flowers, the growths of the ethnic faiths, and 
not to take mere dry classifications of them from scholars who 
have studied them, no doubt, with caution, clearness, and 
intellectual mastership of a multitude of details, but who 
never held these faiths as the basis of a life. 
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Do you say that alien faiths in some cases made claims for 
themselves that facts will by no means warrant? This was 
well understood at the time. The notorious exaggerations 
were promptly exposed on the spot, so far as the rules of par- 
liamentary courtesy allowed. ‘They will be yet more fully 
exposed by discussions outside the Parliament. 

All alien faiths are now face to face with Christianity and 
are being more or less modified by its influence. Professor 
George W. Knox, a distinguished missionary of Tokio, has 
said that the chief gain in the Parliament was in its method. 
It allowed each faith to present itself as it stands to-day in its 
own estimation, and so conveyed information of the utmost 
value to those who must meet these claims in mission fields. 
Much that is taught by Occidental scholars concerning non- 
Christian faiths is found to be unavailable when the mission- 
ary meets these faiths in their native seats and in their modi- 
fied forms. There were a few incidental disadvantages in 
allowing each faith to speak for itself, but the advantages of 
this plan were many and important. 7Zhe pretences of the 
non-Christian faiths are now a part of their defenses. It isa 
great gain to know the former if one ts to attack the latter. 

It will undoubtedly be found that representatives of some 
non-Christian faiths have gone back to their own lands to sow 
broadcast more or less mischievous misrepresentations of the 
Parliament and to make the preposterous claim that its general 
results were unfavorable to Christianity. Such foolishness as 
this was to be expected, but the official record of the Parlia- 
ment and the progress of discussion will ultimately correct it. 
The logical result of the Parliament, rightly understood, will 
be the exaltation of Christianity in non-Christian lands as the 
Sun compared with which all alien faiths are only candles. 
If, in the light of the Sun, the seamy side of the non-Chris- 
tian faiths is examined, the advance of intelligence thus se- 
cured will be an immense reformatory and evangelistic force. 
If, by the light of the Sun, some parts of the claims of non- 
Christian faiths are seen to be chaff, it will be useful to recog- 
nize them as chaff, because, if you know how to separate it 
from the wheat, it is to be burned. [Applause. ] 
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We part now for the nineteenth season, and I must ask you 
to take, not my testimony concerning the general effect of the 
Parliament of Religions, in which I admit there were a few 


infelicities, but that of Dr. Noble, with which I agree word 
for word : 


There is no Brotherhood of Religions. There is a brotherhood in 
natural sonship ; for all alike are made in the image of God. There is a 
brotherhood of dependence. There is a brotherhood of need; for we 
are members one of another, and no man liveth unto himself and no 
man dieth unto himself. There is a brotherhood of condemnation ; for 
all have sinned and come short of the glory of God. There is a brother- 
hood of radiant hope and possibility; for whosoever will may enter in 
and become an heir, through Jesus Christ, to the everlasting inheritance. 
But in the sense that all religions are alike of divine origin, and are 
equally suited to the needs of man, and equally valuable in the aid they 
render, there is no brotherhood of religions. Our Christianity in the 
revelation it makes of the personality and light and love of God, and in 
its method of delivering from the guilt and bondage and corruption of 
sin, and in the guidance it yields and the aid it affords for the living of a 
right life, has no mate. It stands out by itself alone, immeasurably supe- 
rior and glorious beyond comparison. [Applause.] Never did Christ 
seem so large and precious to me; never did Christianity seem so mani- 
festly a divine system ; never did the Christian faith seem so necessary to 
humanity, and so sure to prevail, as when the Parliament of Religions 
closed. 


Separating, therefore, at this spiritual summit to which 
the World’s First Parliament of Religions has conducted us, 
let us unite in a hymn which has for its outlook the whole 
world, but which I overheard among the mountains of Lake 
George, as I meditated on the present opportunities of men to 
serve Cosmopolitan Christianity in that brief gleam which we 
call life : 


TRANSIT. 


The world I own a little time: 
All ages past 

Are mine, for one in bonds sublime 
Are first and last: 

All men are one, or near or far, 

As sky is one from star to star. 
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The young lamb thinks the world is new ; 
But long before 

His precious day, the skies were blue 
In seasons four ; 

And lucent brooks had silver sheen, 

And rainbows hung the hills between. 


The young child thinks the world is young ; 
Time far gone by 

The sun and moon in heaven swung ; 
Eternity 

Behind him lies. And so God’s plan 

Has ripened to the birth of man. 


The world is mine a little space, 
For others then ; 

But all who come to take my place, 
Are brother men. 

A man am I: all men with me 

Haste into vast eternity. 


Stronger than death, or doubt, or tears, 
Dazzling the sun, 

Eternal Light in God appears ; 
And, by it won, 

Him now we love, obey, adore ; 

Our HomE is he forevermore. 
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THE MEETING PLACE OF GEOLOGY AND History. By Sir J. William 
Dawson, LL. D., F.R.S. Fleming H. Revell Company. New York, 
Chicago, Toronto. I2mo. pp. 223. 

One of the most celebrated living geologists here gives a clear and 
accurate statement of facts as to the fossil remains of earliest humanity. 
They do not bear out the Darwinian hypothesis of which Sir William 
Dawson is one of the acutest critics. ‘There was a time when the Rhine 
flowed northward to the Orkneys and had the Thames for one of its 
tributaries. The land of France and Spain extended out to the hundred 
fathom line. The shallower parts of the Mediterranean were firm soil. 
That sea was divided into two parts by land connecting it with Africa. 
(p. 36.) 

In the south of France, at Mentone and Cro-Magnon, have been 
excavated from sedimentary earth in caves, human skulls and other 
bones representing what Sir William Dawson calls, ‘‘ Cave men of the 
Mammoth age in Europe—a race of giants, some of them seven feet 
high, (p.58.) This race of giants was in possession of a greater conti- 
nental area than that now existing, and had to contend with gigantic 
brute rivals. Perhaps nothing is more curious in the revelations as to 
the most ancient cave men than that they confirm the old belief that 
‘there were giants in those days.’’’ (pp. 63, 65). 

The outline of the skull of ‘‘the old man of Cro-Magnon,”’ shows a 
head of remarkably fine proportions. The brain case ‘‘is very long, 
more so that in ordinary modern skulls, and this length is accompanied 
with great breadth, so that the brain was of greater size than in average 
modern men, and the frontal region was largely and well developed.”’ 
(p. 54.) ‘‘The limbs have the peculiar form which is characteristic 
of athletic men habituated to rough walking, climbing and running. 
(p. 53). Sir. William Dawson’s conclusion is ‘‘that the man of Cro 
Magnon and his contemporaries are eloquent of one great truth, in 
which they coincide with the Americans and with the primitive men of 
all the early ages. They tell us that primitive man had the same high 
cerebral organization which he possesses now, and we may infer the 
same, high intellectual and moral nature fitting him for communion 
with God and headship over the lower world. They indicate also that 
man’s earlier state was the best and that he had been a high and noble 
creature before he became a savage.’’ (p. 66.) 

These incontestible facts of geology and archzeology require a funda- 
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mental revision of Darwinian theories as to the origin of man. Sir 
William Dawson’s chapters are a summary of his course of Lowell 
Institute Lectures in Boston, in 1894, and whether intended as such or 
not they constitute a most trenchant and authoritative rejoinder to 
various parts of the lectures by Lyman Abbott and Professor Drummond 
delivered in the Lowell Institute in 1892 and 1893. Professor Dawson is 
by no means the only geologist of eminence who emphasizes the fact 
that the earliest known remains of man show high cranial endowment. 
Professor Dana uses as the frontispiece of his celebrated work on 
geology, a representation of the man of Mentone, but now the old man 
of Cro-Magnon is the most celebrated of the fossil remains which go so 
far to establish as a scientific certainty the proposition that man, when 
he first becomes known by his remains, had as good a cranial contour as 
at present. 


INGLESIDE RHYMES, HYMNS PRO PATRIA, BROKEN CADENCES. By 
Pres. J. E. Rankin, D. D. Howard University Print. 


These poems and hymns were written by a man who, for fifteen years 
—from 1869 to 1884,—led the forces of Congregationalism in the National 
Capital, and who, for twice that period, has been a writer of prose and 
poetry for such papers as 7he /ndependent, The Congregationalist, The 
Advance, and The Christian Advocate. He has been since January 1, 


1890, the president of Howard University, Washington. This institution 
has nearly doubled its numbers and has received a new impulse in all 
directions from his administration. 

President Rankin’s wonderfully pathetic and inspiring hymn, ‘‘ God 
be with you till we meet again,’’ has made the circuit of the world. It 
is in use in many languages and seems sure to survive for centuries, 
It would be enough to preserve the memory of its author’s name through 
a long future, even if he had written nothing else. 

To those, however, who have read all the volumes named above, it 
will be evident that President Rankin has made important contributions 
to four departments of poetical composition: 1. In Scottish dialect 
verse. 2. In sacred and secular hymns and songs. 3. In translations 
from German hymnology. 4. In odes, partly descriptive and partly 
philosophical, such as his ‘‘Broken Cadences’’ and his ‘‘ Ultimate 
Africa,”’ both originally published in OuR Day, not to speak of a few 
pieces of irony, such as ‘‘ The Old Pilgrims to the New,”’ and others. 

In Scottish verse ‘‘The Ingleside Rhaims’’ may be taken as an ex- 
cellent specimen of his work. In this book his ‘‘ Babie,’’ his “Jean 
Anderson, My Joy,” his ‘‘Dronkit Daft,’ justify the criticism of 
George MacDonald that his mastery of this dialect is ‘remarkable in 
one born two removes from the land where it originated.’’ In all these 
and in many others of the same class there are verisimilitude, simplic- 
ity, pathos, and an instinctive recognition of what is pure and noble in 
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home life. 
papers. 

In his ‘‘ Brechin Ballads, not by Robert Burns,’’ there is an exceed- 
ingly trenchant dialect poem on 


These poems have appeared in 7he /ndependent and other 


FAIR ANDOVER! ANCE HALIE SCHULE. 


Fair Andover! ance halie schule, 

Where Orthodoxy’s lang held rule, 

Now wise men made, and now a fool, 
Or a fause prophet : 

Philistia’s tongues speak oot thy dool : 

Thou’st gane to Tophet ! 
































Thy founders’ prayers were a’ in vain, 

The funds, whilk wedows scrimped wi’ pain ; 

Thy creed, slow-braided, strain on strain, 
Could na protect thee ! 

They’ve tustled lang wi’ might and main, 

An’ now hae wrecked thee. 


They dinna spier; what Jesus taught, 

But, uncos of. man’s modern thought, 

Wi’ Teuton smudge and lager brought 
Across the ocean : 

Wi’ them the Bible goes for naught, 

’Gainst such a potion. 


They've stalked an’ auld hypothesis, 
Whilk when interpreted is this : 
That Hades is short cut to bliss, 

Or half-way station ; 
The lake o’ fire, the serpent’s hiss 
’S a fabrication. 


They say the thing is nowise worse, 
Than funds John Harvard did disburse, 
The land to save frae error’s curse, 

And found a college ; 
For, while he sleeps, they steal his purse, 
As a’ acknowledge. 


These folk still flaunt the lib’ral name, 

And mild morality proclaim ; 

Their words a’ plausible though tame, 
Smack, sweet as honey :— 

They gie the Lord awa the same i 

And tak’ His money. 





What shall be said of the Trustees 
Wha whustle roun’ and tak’ their ease, 
And ‘‘ Rabbis !”’ say, ‘‘ just as you please, 
We put no word in?” 
To keep them oot, a sword sud bleeze, 
O’ yonder Garden ! 


39 
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In President Rankin’s Hymns Pro Patria are those productions 
largely set to music by such men as Bischoff, Pontius, Evans, Flagler, 
and others, which have been called forth by the poet’s sympathy with 
works of Christian reform. First among these is his benediction 
hymn, now known in all lands, and, as we have already said, belonging 
to the whole earth. There are scores of others in constant use all over 
the land, such as ‘‘Keep Your Colors Flying,” ‘‘ For God and Home 
and Native Land,’’ ‘“‘ Blow, Bugler, Blow,’’ ‘‘Take a Stand for Jesus,”’ 
“Tell it to Jesus,’’ ‘‘ Will they meet us, cheer and greet us?’’ Indeed, 
musicians say of Dr. Rankin’s hymns, ‘‘ They are so lyrical, they sing 
themselves.’’ Lately, President Rankin has published in sheet form 
such solos as ‘‘ Droop low to-day, thou Banner Fair,’’ ‘‘ Why art thou 
silent, Bethlehem ?’’ ‘‘’ Twas night in Jerusalem,”’ ‘‘ The Great Cathedral 
Bell.” 

President Rankin’s German translations, many of which have ap- 
peared in the Sunday School Times, have given him a place among 
the best renderers into English of the grandest productions of the land 
of Gerhardt, Schmolck and Spitta. 

Among his longer poems, we value exceedingly President Rankin’s 
Ultimate Africa, read before the World's Congress on Africa in Chicago, 
1893, and that masterpiece of melody and of poetical and spiritual 
insight, Broken Cadences. 


JoHN BROWN AND His MEN. With some accounts of the roads they 
traveled to reach Harper’s Ferry. By Richard J. Hinton, member of 
American Society of Irrigation Engineers, author of ‘‘ English Radi- 
cal Leaders,’”’ ‘‘ Philip Henry Sheridan,’’? etc. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 1894. Large I2mo. pp. 752. 


Frederick Douglass said at Harper’s Ferry, in a commencement 
address to colored students at Storer college, May 30, 1882: ‘‘If John 
Brown did not end the war that ended slavery, he did at least begin the 
war that ended slavery. Not Carolina but Virginia, not Fort Sumter 
but Harper’s Ferry, not Major Anderson but John Brown, began the war 
that made this a free republic.”’ 

This biography is written in harmony with Frederick Douglass’ view 
of Tohn Brown. It is particularly full and interesting in its accounts of 
John Brown’s men, most of whom are represented by portraits in the 
list of illustrations. An appendix contains a hundred and fifty pages of 
important documents concerning John Brown’s history. The volume 
has in it fac similes of stanzas in honor of John Brown by Stedman, 
Howells, and Edua Dean Proctor. The well-known narrative of John 
Brown’s career in Kansas, and on his farm at North Elba, in the Adiron- 
dacks, and at Harper’s Ferry, is given with no little vividness and liter- 
ary skill and with good judgment as to the hero’s motives and achieve- 
ments. 
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It is made very clear by this book that John Brown did not expect to 
conquer the South with the handful of men he took to Harper’s Ferry. 
He has often been ridiculed and called almost insane for apparently rely- 
ing on so inadequate a force. But his plan was to attract the colored pop- 
ulation by thousands to the mountains, and then make the few trained 
men with him their captains. He depended on raids into the settlements 
for the capture of arms and provisions. He had profoundly studied the 
topic of insurrectionary warfare, and the methods of using mountain de- 
files in self-defense. His expectation was that so many negroes would 
flock to his standard that the value of slave property would be largely 
destroyed. He expected to create such new conditions, before the arm of 
the general. government could interfere with his proceedings, that a set- 
tlement would be effected in the interests of freedom. His greatest mis- 
take wasin overrating the self-assertion of the average negro. Had four 
millions of almost any other nationality of the world been enslaved in the 
South, they would have had spirit enough to rally in support of a scheme 
like John Brown’s. He found the ordinary colored population less re. 
sponsive than he had imagined it would be in defense of its own natural 
rights. This mistake was not of such a nature as to prove John Brown a 
madcap or fanatic. He was, in his way, a shrewd military strategist, as 
his career in Kansas abundantly proved. His men had confidence in 
him as a leader in border warfare, and nearly every one of them was fit 
to be a captain himself. 

Providence made the death of John Brown a vast educational force. 
The hero understood perfectly that his death would be more useful to 
the cause of freedom than his life. Howells’ prophecy has been fulfilled. 

‘*O patience, felon of the hour ! 
Over thy ghastly gallows tree 
Shall climb the vine of liberty, 
With ripened fruit and fragrant flower.”’ 

As Wendell Phillips said at John Brown’s grave in North Elba: 
‘* Our neighbors are the last men we know. History will date Viryinia’s 
emancipation from Harper’s Ferry. His words were stronger even than 
his rifles. God make us all worthier of him whose dust we lay among 
these hills he loved. Fuller success than his heart ever dreamed God 
granted him. Hesleeps in the blessings of the crushed and the poor, 
and men believe more firmly in virtue now that such a man has lived.”’ 
The undertaker who drove the wagon which carried John Brown to the 
scaffold said to him: ‘‘ You are more cheerful to-day, Captain Brown, 
than Iam.’’ ‘I’ve good cause to be,’’ was the answer. 


Crry GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By Alfred R. Conkling, 
formerly Alderman of the City of New York and Member of Assembly 


of the State of New York. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1894, 
pp. 227, I2mo. 


This book calls itself a primer of the science of city government, but it 
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is a weighty volume for a small one. Its motto is: ‘‘ Municipal Govern- 
ment is Business not Politics.’’ This is also the official watchword of the 
People’s Municipal League of New York. The author admits unquali- 
fiedly that ‘‘no intelligent observer can deny that the governments of 
New York, Philadelphia and Brooklyn are vastly inferior to those of 
London, Birmingham and Glasgow in Great Britain ; or to Paris, Berlin 
and Vienna on the Continent.’’ The causes of this inferiority are found 
largely in the corruption of party politics under a broad suffrage ; in the 
neglect of their political duties by many of the best citizens ; in the large 
vote in great cities by foreign-born citizens ; and in the fact that ‘‘ the 
founders of this government took no account of the cities.’ (p. 6.) 

Remedies for municipal misrule, Mr. Conkling finds in good election 
laws strictly-enforced ; in the principle of home-rule for cities; in the 
selection of better men to execute the laws; in the municipalization of 
various interests, such as markets, libraries, gas works, water supply, 
etc., as fast as respectable men can be chosen to keep these fields of 
effort from being governed by corrupt rings. (pp. 176-188.) 

This book recognizes the liquor traffic as one of the chief sources of 
municipal misrule, but rises no higher than the level of high license in 
the suggestion of remedies. ‘‘The municipal authorities of the United 
States,’’ says the author, ‘‘ would do well to adopt the ordinance of Ber- 
lin, to the effect that a saloon-keeper forfeits his license if he allows a 
customer to become intoxicated more than once in his saloon.’’ A regu- 
lation of this kind would no doubt be useful if executed ; but would be 
open to endless evasions under our average police system. The tota! 
prohibition of the liquor traffic is the only effective remedy for its 
ravages. 


PICTURESQUE HAWAII. Her unique history, strange people, etc. By 
Hon. John L. Stevens, ex-U. S. minister, and Prof. W. B. Olesen, 
Honolulu, Profusely enriched with photographs by Miss Nellie M.’ 
Stevens. Hubbard Pub. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Eight Portfolios. 


This is a charming, instructive work on the Paradise of the Pacific. 
Each of the eight portfolios contains twelve large photographs and six- 
teen pages of text. After a visit to the Sandwich Islands the present 
reviewer can most heartily commend both text and pictures as unsur- 
passed by any other productions he has seen concerning the Hawaiian 
group of islands with their wonders of climate, varied races and recent 
political history. A study of these portfolios ought to do much to 
familiarize the public with a region which seems destined to be gov- 
erned by American methods and very probably will become ultimately 
a part of our national domain. 





VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
CHILD-WIDOWS IN INDIA. 


Strike the iron while it is hot is very good advice, nor 
should the warning of the Eastern proverb be neglected, that 
- it only makes a hideous clatter to strike the iron when it is 
not hot. ‘There was a time when the iron—that is, the heart 
—of England was hot over the cruelties inflicted on the mis- 
erable child-widows of India, and something was done to pre- 
vent child-marriages, and to protect the little girls who had 
become widows before they had been wives. Mr. Malabari, 
the true friend of these poor widows, went home to India 
trusting that the heart of England would not forget them. 
He had done all that one man could do; he had sacrificed 
his time, his money, his friendships—aye, his prospects in life. 
He had done what he called his duty, and he wanted no 
thanks. But he had forgotten that customs which have 
lasted for hundreds of years cannot be rooted out by one 
pull. They spring up again and again, at first timidly, at 
last as if they had a right to exist, and as if nothing could 
ever touch them. The accounts that reach us from India are 
very disheartening. Pundita Ramabai had founded a refuge 
for Indian child-widows at Poonah. She had collected money 
in England and in America. She educated these poor waifs 
and strays, and fitted them, as far as possible, for earning 
their livelihood or for becoming in time real wives and moth- 
ers. But the law did not protect her. On the contrary, 
young girls who had taken refuge with her, after escaping 
from the cruelties inflicted on them in their own families, had 
to be given up when discovered and claimed by their rela- 
tives. A woman in India always belongs to somebody. She 
cannot exist by herself. In her youth, it is said, she belongs 

to her father ; if her father dies, to her brother ; if she is mar- 
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ried, to her husband ; if her husband dies, to his family. It 
was found to be impossible to protect these unhappy creatures 
against their natural or unnatural masters who had a right to 
their services, whatever services they might require. Poor 
Ramabai might weep over her profégés, but she could not 
protect them against the law. Besides, she had made herself 
obnoxious to her own countrymen by embracing Christianity, 
and though she conscientiously abstained from proselytizing 
among her wards, it was impossible that her silent example 
should not teil on her young friends, and make them feel 
anxious to be of the same religion as their kind benefactress. 
When this became known, her native supporters left her, 
most of her pupils were taken away from her, and a general 
outcry was raised against what was supposed to be a new kind 
of missionary enterprise. 

As it always happens, a number of natives of the better 
sort came forward to maintain that the newspaper accounts of 
cruelties inflicted on young widows in India are very much 
exaggerated. Who would deny that there are thousands of 
well-conducted families in India in which the young widow 
of any member of the family is treated with respect and kind- 
ness—nay, with a mixture of pity and reverence? No 
doubt they are made to work, and in many cases the work, 
which was formerly done by them without demur, appears 
now, particularly if they have received a better education, 
irksome and degrading to many of them. To say that all 
widows, and more particularly all child-widows, are ill-treated 
by relatives or encouraged to lead a disreputable life, is cer- 
tainly a falsehood, and a falsehood that could find no credence 
amongst people acquainted with the true Indian character, 
and with the very strong family feeling that prevails among 
the better classes. But admitting all this, it cannot be denied 
that there are frequent exceptions, and that the law provides 
no remedy for them. On the contrary, the law recognizes 
the right of each family to claim the widows who have run 
away from their homes, however intolerable their treatment 
may have been. Norcan the resultsof this system be denied. 
The number of young widows who are driven to a more or 
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less disreputable mode of life is considerable, and though it 
is difficult to get evidence as to cruelties exercised within the 
sacred precincts of a private house, cases of runaway widows 
and cases of suicides among them crop up again and again in 
the records of the police courts. These cases may be excep- 
tional, but they may also be symptomatic of a wide-spread 
disease which it is nowhere more easy to conceal than in 
India. Pundita Ramabai as well as Babu Sasipada Banerjee, 
who have both for many years maintained a refuge for widows, 
could tell, and have told, heart-sickening stories. The last 
case that has attracted attention in India is sad, but very 
simple. A young widow, after the death of her husband last 
January, was so depressed in spirits at the thought of the life 
she would have to live that she refused to take any food. On 
the regular fast-day for Hindu widows, when they are not 
allowed even a drop of water, she retired to her room saying 
that she was going to observe the day as a close fast. At 4:30 
p. m. she was found unconscious, and there being no one in 
the house, information was sent to her brother. ‘The latter 
came with two doctors, but she was dead before their arrival. 
Some narcotic poison seems to have accelerated her death. 
Who is to blame? it will be said. Was it not simply a case 
of suicide from grief which may happen in any country, and 
not in India only? Notquiteso. It was the humiliation and 
the austerity of a Hindu widow’s life which proved too much 
for her as for other young widows. Death seems preferable 
to a life of continual misery. If there were a life, if not of 
happiness, at least of usefulness left open to them, they would 
as little think of starving themselves to death as the widows 
in any other country. In all these cases the law seems impo- 
tent. Who can prove that a person who starves herself to 
death did not die a natural death? Who has a right to enter 
a house, or to examine the ladies of a zenana, in order to carry 
on in India the work which in England is so nobly done by 
the society for preventing cruelty towards children? If there 
is a country where such a society ought to exist and would 
find plenty of work to do, it is India, only it would have to 
protect not children only, but that strange product of India, 
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and of India only, the child-widows, children who are for- 
mally married to elderly men belonging to good families, who 
often never see their husbands, but who, when their husbands 
die, are doomed for life toan existence which in the best cases 
is one of joyless drudgery, excluding all hope of renewed 
happiness, and fully accounting for the eagerness of Indian 
widows in former times to die on the same pile with their hus- 
bands, or, as the law does no longer allow this, to end their 
life by slow starvation, or by jumping into a well. It is well 
known by this time, and admitted, I believe, by the Brahmans 
themselves, that there never was an authority in the Vedas 
for widows being burnt with their dead husbands. It was 
simply a forgery. But even if it had not been so, surely, 
with the change of life, the law must change, and the law has 
made the burning of widows criminal. Cannot the people of 
India themselves, so enlightened and kind-hearted as many 
of their leaders are now, combine to wipe off the blot on 
their national honor, and make the lot of all widows, whether 
young or old, not only tolerable, but honorable, useful, and, 


in the end, happy and joyful ?— -. Max Muller, in London 
Times. 


BRITISH AGGRESSION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


If there ever was a sound reason for the convening of a 
Pan-American Congress, there exists a reason to-day in the 
circumstances of the dispute between an American republic 
(Venezuela) and a great European power which is coolly 
annexing American territory and fortifying each new strip of 
stolen ground. It is time for the American republics to in- 
form England that America is neither Turkestan nor India ; 
and that the methods by which Russia and England are grad- 
ually appropriating the whole of Asia will not be tolerated on 
this side of the Atlantic. England’s habit of conquest and 
disregard of the rights and claims of feeble folk who cannot 
protect themselves must eliminate the Western Hemisphere 
from its future field of operations. The United States are 
always ready to arbitrate disputes with the most insignificant 
powers. England contemptuously refuses to arbitrate a 
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boundary dispute with Venezuela, but would not dare to 
refuse contemptuously to arbitrate a boundary dispute with 
the United States. These are plain statements and they are 
not particularly complimentary to the political principles and 
methods of Great Britain. But they happen to be the truth. 
It is time that our government should maintain a more vigor- 
ous attitude in its assertion, as regards Great Britain, of the 
Monroe Doctrine and all that it implies. America has an in- 
stinctive feeling that Great Britain could not resist the tempta- 
tion to take advantage of us if we were wholly without ships. 
It is a pity that England should possess such a reputation, but 
she has managed to earn it, and this opinion is entertained by 
every power, great and small, in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America.—Albert Shaw, in December Review of Reviews. 


INJUSTICE OF CASTE IN INDIA. 


The whole fifty millions in India are below the line of social 
respectability. Although legally entitled to admission to the 
public schools, their children are practically excluded from 
them. Public sentiment would not tolerate their presence. 
The condition of these people is now very hopeless. Up to 
the advent of the Christian missionary in India, no door of 
hope had ever been opened to them, and Mr. Telang admits 
that this good office has been done for the pariahs by the 
missionaries. 

The Brahmans are but a handful of the general community. 
In Northwest India, the chief seat of ancient Hinduism, the 
Chamars, or leather-dressers, a very low caste, are about 
equal in number to the Brahmans. What would the United 
States be to-day if the whole artisan population had been 
kept in a state of absolute ignorance and social degradation, 
from the first settlement of the country to the present day? 
When General Grant was President, and Henry Wilson, Vice- 
President, the former visited Boston and was accorded a pub- 
lic reception. In driving in an open carriage through the 
streets it so happened that the President, the Vice-President, 
and the Governor of the State occupied seats in the same car- 
riage with the Mayor. As they passed by, an Indian mission- 
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ary said to a friend, ‘‘ There go three Chamars!’’ General 
Grant had been a tanner, Henry Wilson had been a shoemaker, 
and Governor Claflin a leather merchant. Had Hindu caste 
prevailed in America these three men would have been lost to 
the nation, and Abraham Lincoln would have been obliged 
to spend his entire life-time as a common day-laborer. India 
possesses within herself many of the elements which belong 
to a great empire, but she can never rise to a worthy position 
among the empires of the world while one-sixth of her people 
are kept in a state of dense ignorance, with every avenue of 
improvement rigidly closed against them. If the presence of 
three-and-a-half million slaves proved an incubus too heavy 
to be borne by the people of the United States, the presence 
of fifty millions of these depressed classes will prove—is prov- 
ing—a burden which India cannot permanently endure. 

The missionary who works among them is troubled much 
more by high-caste applicants for money and employment than 
by those belonging to the depressed classes. During the past 
four years I have been among tens of thousands of these peo- 
ple who are becoming Christians, and the one thing which 
they never ask for is money. Wherever I go they beg me to 
provide schools for their children, but not once in six months 
does any one ask for food or clothing, or even mention the 
subject of securing a higher social position. 

In fairness I ought to say that the above remarks do not 
apply to all the divisions of the low-caste community. Some 
of them are cringing and feeble creatures, with many marks 
of inferiority stamped upon them, but so far as my own obser- 
vation has extended it is not from such communities that 
converts are usually drawn. On the other hand those who 
become Christians improve rapidly and ask no odds of the 
Brahmans. or the Mohammedans.. I have seen a son of an 
extremely low out-caste preparing high-caste youths for uni- 
versity examinations. I have seen hundreds of Christian 
youths, whose parents had belonged to these classes in school 
and college with Hindu and Mohammedan boys, apparently 
on terms of good fellowship, and successfully holding their 
own in the keen competition of the school-room. I have seen 
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many of them placed in responsible positions in the mission 
field, and acquitting themselves very creditably indeed. I 
may be too sanguine, but it is my deliberate opinion that the 
successors of the present generation of Christians will startle ° 
the Brahmans of the next century, by appearing on the scene 
as their competitors for every position of honor or emolument 
which the latter now hold. 
It ought not to be supposed, however, that all converts in 
India have come from the lower classes. The Christian com- 
munity has won a recognized position in the country, and in 
proportion to its numbers—excluding the so-called Portuguese 
and French Christians, whose ancestors became nominal Chris- 
tians three centuries ago—stands fully abreast of any other 
community in the country. In proof of this I need only quote 
the following extract from 7he Hindu, a leading Hindu paper 
of South India: 













We recently approved the statement of a Bombay paper, that the 
social eminence which the Parsees so deservedly enjoy at the present 
moment was due to these two causes: that their women are well edu- 
cated, and they are bound by no restrictions of caste. These two advan- 
tages make themselves felt among our native Christian brethren, and it 
is probable that they will soon be the Parsees of Southern India. They 
will furnish the most distinguished public servants, barristers, mer- 
chants, and citizens among the various classes of the native com- 
munity. 









This is not the testimony of a missionary, or of a Christian, 
but of an enlightened Hindu writer who is able to take a 
broad and liberal view of the situation.—Azshop /. 7. Tho- 
burn, in December Forum. 








GOD IN CONSCIENCE. 


Of one thing I feel sure—that something outside of myself 
speaks to me and holds me to duty, warns, reproves and ap- 
proves. It is good, for it requires me to be good; it is wise, 
for it knows the thoughts and intents of the heart. It is to 
me a revelation of God and of His character and attributes— 
the one important fact before which all others seem insignifi- 
cant.—JOHN G. WHITTIER, Life of, by Pickard, p. 657. 
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I am not a Universalist, for I believe in the possibility of 
the perpetual loss of the soul that persistently turns away 
from God in the next life as in this. But I do believe that the 
Divine love and compassion follow us in all worlds, and that 
the Heavenly Father will do the best that is possible for every 
creature He has made. What that will be must be left to 
His infinite wisdom and goodness. I would refer to a poem 
of mine, ‘‘ The Answer,’’ as containing in few words my be- 
lief in this matter.—/did., p 265. 


THE MEAGER DEITY OF UNITARIANISM. 


The doctrine of the Trinity is an attempt to give richness, 
variety, mystery, internal relation, abundance and freedom to 
our ideas of God. Unitarianism has got the notion of God as 
tight and individual as it is possible to make it and is dying 
of its meager Deity.—-BisHop PHILLIPS BROOKS, Fssays and 
Addresses, p. 157. 





QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


164. Whatis the Record of Woman’s Progress in 1894? 


RELIGIOUS. 


Miss Jessie Ackermann has returned to this country having traveled 
fifteen thousand miles, and circled the globe twice in her six years work 
as missionary of the World’s W. C. T. U. She began a series of two 
hundred lecture engagements October 15. 

Dr. Kate Bushnell and Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew, invited by Bishop Tho- 
burn, addressed the Methodist District Conference at Bombay. 

Medical missionaries are multiplying in foreign lands. The Ameer 
of Afghanistan sent to India for one, and a plucky young English 
woman responded to the call. Dr. Elizabeth Winter is in charge of 
the Woman’s Hospital at Kolahpur, India. Dr. Mary Suganuma is the 
first woman to practice at Nagasaki. Dr. Yoseph, a Persian, returns to 
her country, the only native practitioner. Dr. Karmarkar returns to. 
India to practice in her native country. 

The government of Bosnia and Hertzegovina has issued a document 
stating that there is reason to hope for an important improvement 
in the sanitary condition and health of the female population of the 
Mahommedan countries through an increase in the number of lady 
doctors. Mahommedan women have on religious ground an invincible 
antipathy to treatment by men. Women doctors are now being intro- 
duced into all Mahommedan countries. 

Rebecca Krikorian, who went to England to study medicine, is now 
working as an evangelist in Aintab ; she has unusual power in reaching 
drunkards : result a strong temperance society in Armenia. 

Dr. Rukhmabai has taken her medical degree in England, and returns 
to India on a mission to her countrywomen. 

Marion Harland has gone on an interesting pilgrimage through the 
Holy Land. She wears the native costume, and seeks to gain knowl- 
edge of the people. She goes under the auspices of the Christian Her- 
ald, N. Y. 

Isabella Bird Bishop, the distinguished traveller, is now in Japan 
studying missions. 

Miss Jennie Dean, born a slave, now owns her home of fifty acres, 
paid for with her own earnings. For more than ten years she has been 
a self-ordained missionary to her own people with remarkable success, 
and has established a school. 
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At the last session of the American Board of Commissioners for for- 
eign missions it was voted to recommend to the Prudential Committee 
to admit women to membership. 

Two women have been ordained in the Congregational Church, New 
York State. 

Many ministers’ meetings and religious clubs have been addressed by 
representative women. 

Miss Dawson was admitted as a delegate to the Wesleyan General 
Conference, England, and the question of admitting women delegates 
in future was submitted to local conferences. 


POLITICAL. 


The New Zealand Reform Bill places women on exact equality with 
men. 

Colorado adopted woman suffrage by six thousand majority. (In 
1887 it was rejected by nine thousand!) Women immediately formed 
leagues for political study and at the recent election seventy thousand 
voted. 


Mary Jewett Telford was nominated with great enthusiasm for lieu- 
tenant-governor, Colorado, on the Prohibition ticket. 

In Utah both great political parties have pledged to'make woman 
suffrage a part of the new constitution of the State. This practically 


insures one more state where political equality will exist. 

In North Dakota the Republicans, Populists, and Prohibitionists have 
all declared for woman suffrage. 

The Legislature of New South Wales has adopted by a large ma- 
jority a resolution that women are to be fitted out with the full suffrage. 

Dr. Parkhurst called Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Mrs. M. M. 
Pomeroy, and their associates to his aid in the renovation of New York 
politics. 

According to the Denver Republican, the women are to be credited’ 
with defeating ‘‘ The Ring ’'—the Tammany of Denver. 

The age of consent was raised to sixteen years in Colorado, through 
the personal efforts of Mrs. K. E. Willard (W. C. T. U.). (It is eight- 
een in Wyoming and Kansas only, where women vote.) 

Of the six hundred and twenty-five thousand names of petitioners in 
the New York campaign for constitutional amendment, seventy-three 
thousand were sent by W. C. T. U. members. 

In California, Idaho, and Utah, the Republican party placed woman 
suffrage a plank in its platform. 

The National republican clubs at their annual meeting in Denver, 
Col., adopted a resolution favoring woman’s ballot. 

Women voted in large numbers at the State election in Illinois under 
the new School Suffrage law. 

The British Empire has one woman mayor. It is likely to have 
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many more now that women are eligible to chairmanship of District 
Councils. The districts are in effect municipal boroughs. 

Women as ‘“‘Poor Law Guardians” (restrictions removed) have a 
wide field of usefulness opened in England. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Harvard Annex is now Radcliffe College, a step-daughter of Harvard, 
and students may receive degrees. 

The great Baptist Furman University at Greenville, S. C., has opened 
its doors to women. This is along step for the conservative Palmetto 
State to take. 

The Board of Regents of the State University of Michigan has resolved 
“that henceforth in the selection of professors, instructors, and other 
assistants for the University, no distinction be made between men and 
women, but that the applicant best fitted for the position receive the 
appointment.”’ 

Mary C. Dawes, an accomplished Greek scholar, graduated from 
London University, the first woman to obtain the degree of M. A. from 
that institution. 

Miss Egan, an Irish lawyer, obtained the degree of LL.B. from 
the Royal University, Dublin. 

Miss Bertha Lamme is the first woman to receive the degree of 
Electrical Engineer. It was conferred upon her by the State University 
of Ohio, where she stood uniformly at the head of her class. The 
Westinghouse Electric Company have offered her a position in Pitts- 
burg, which she has accepted. 

Kate Winchied is the first woman to win the title of doctor of 
philosophy from the ancient University of Heidelberg. 

Gertrude Mitchell, Liverpool, aged eighteen, achieved first place 
in all England and Wales, in examinations for Queen’s Scholarship, 
over four thousand seven hundred and fifty competitors. 

Mary Noyes Coleni (Holyoke graduate) was appointed professor of 
romance languages in Western Reserve University, having previously 
taken the degree of Ph.D. from Zurich University. 

Marian Bothwell and Alice Cummings had the honor of leading the 
van in medicine in Scotland, being graduates of the University at 
Glasgow. 

‘‘ Nothing is more satisfactory,’ says the London Queen, ‘‘than the 
steady advance of the London School of Medicine for Women.” Thir- 
teen students took more than an average proportion of honors in 
anatomy, obstetrics, medicine. Women medical lecturers are being 
secured. 

In Scotland a new medical school has been established, the ‘‘ Muir- 
head College for Women.’’ Dr. Muirhead left thirty-four thousand 
pounds for this purpose, and also to train dentists and scientific experts. 
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In New York, a ‘‘ School of Applied Design for Women ”’ has been 
established, Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, Chairman of Executive Committee. 
The aim in general is, to quality women as ornamental designers in the 
manufactures and arts; also as architects, draftsmen, etc. Twelve 
scholarships have been founded ; three hundred and nineteen students 
enrolled ; seven gold medals received. During the recent visit of Mrs. 
Hopkins to England she engaged in founding a school in London of 
the same nature as the one here, under the auspices of Princess Chris- 
tian, daughter of Queen Victoria, and under the patronage of Her Maj- 
esty, together with the Princess Christian and the Princess of Wales. 
Mr. William Morris, Mr. Walter Crane, and Mr. Lewis F. Day have 
been secured as teachers. 

A medical schvol for women is to be established by the Russian Gov- 
ernment at St. Petersburg, through the efforts, it is said, of Prince 
Wolkowski, who represented the government in matters of education at 
the Chicago Exposition. ; 

An evening school has been opened in New York with an attendance 
of over one thousand women. 

The University Guild, of Chicago, is a new club of men and women 
on an intellectual quality as regards papers, discussions, etc. 

In North Dakota each party nominated a woman for State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 


LITERARY. 


Among many notable books by women may be mentioned ‘‘ The Life 
of Frances Power Cobbe, by Herself,’’ in two delightful volumes. ‘‘ The 
Woman’s Book,”’ in two volumes, unique in plan and wide in scope, 
dealing with the practical problems of education, business, social life, 
training of children, etc. ‘‘A Great Mother,’’ the Life of Madam Wil- 
lard, by her daughter and kinswoman. 

The ‘‘ New Woman ”’ is the prominent figure in current fiction as well 
as in the most noteworthy biographies, and is best, if not wholly, delin- 
eated by women. 

_The June number of Life and Light for Women was devoted to tem- 
perance work in foreign lands. 

The papers and periodicals controlled and edited by women are 
among the purest, brightest and best. 


PHILANTHROPIC. 


The Empress of Japan heads the Red Cross movement, her ladies 
serving both armies ; shares in the labors of the poor silk-workers ; is 
at the head of the charitable and educational movements for hospitals, 
schools, etc. 

Mrs. Fred Vanderbilt fits girls of ability for self-support. She gave 
ten such ‘‘a start’’ last year, with five hundred dollars each. 
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Mrs. Wrede gives her entire time to prison life in Finland. Many 
of the most hardened criminals have been saved through her efforts. 

The International Anti-Gambling Association has a woman for vice- 
president. 

Miss Ritchie, Philadelphia, has given twenty-five thousand dollars to 
medical and hospital work. 

The London work of Mrs. Bramwell Booth and her coadjutors is 
amazing in scope and quality. 

Lady Henry Somerset’s protest against the Living Pictures bravely 
led the way of reform. The women of New York and Chicago de- 
manded their suppression. The former carried the matter into the 
courts to test the legality of such an exhibition. Mrs. E. D. Martin, 
national superintendent of purity in literature and art, led the crusade. 
As a result of her efforts indecent publications and pictures have been 
removed from the news-stands of Philadelphia. 

The license of the Empire Music Hall in London was revoked through 
the efforts of Mrs. Chant and others. 

The British Women’s Temperance Association has created a new de- 
partment—“‘ Industrial Homes for Inebriate Women,’’ Dr. Brown, 
superintendent. 

The Women Commissioners (Royal Commission on Labor) secured 
the services of a distinguished investigator, Clara E, Collet. Her work 
was so valuable that she has been permanently retained at an important 
post in the Labor Bureau. 

The Twelfth Annual Convention of the Women’s Relief Corps, Na- 
tional President Mrs. H. F. Morrison, of Pennsylvania, shows a large 
increase in membership, and over $1,000,000 expended in relief since 
organization. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, wife of the Governor-General of Canada, 
gave a banquet at Halifax, at which no wine was served. 

The National Council of Jewish Women has headquarters in Chicago. 

The Second Conference of the National Council of Women of the 
United States is called for February 17, at Washington, D.C. Fraternal 
delegates are invited from France, Belgium, Germany and Canada. The 
subjects considered will embrace ‘‘Equal pay for equal work,’’ ‘‘ Health, 
freedom and beauty in dress,’”’ ‘‘ Reform in divorce laws,’’ etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Scotland has sixty thousand women storekeepers and assistants. 

Miss Sophia Braemlich, business manager of the Angineering and 
Mining Journal, N. Y., has been made one of twenty life fellows of the 
British Imperial Institute. 

Mrs, Schliemann superintends the excavations at Troy. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford administers the largest estate in this country. 

The Chicago bar has twenty women members. 

Mlle. Chaminade, the French composer, has produced over one hun- 
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dred songs and an-equal number of orchestral works. Her name ap- 
peared recently on a Leipzig program, in a concert piece for piano and 
orchestra. 

The ‘Infant Queen of Chess,’’ England, is Lilian Edith Baird, aged 
twelve. She inherits her mother’s remarkable talent. Many of her 
problems have been published. Dr. Hunt speaks of one as ‘‘a wonder- 
ful composition.” 

Madame Demont-Breton, daughter of Julius Breton, is the second 
woman artist to wear the Cross of the Legion of Honor; Rosa Bonheur 
being the first. 

Miss Llewela Davis, a Welsh lady, a native of Brecon, is the third 
woman who has gained the Charles Lucus medal for composition at the 
Royal Academy of Music. 

Galena, Ill., places four women on the board of directors of its new 
library. 

Reading, Pa., has seventeen women janitors in its schools, and the 
school board petitions for women police officers. 

The Professional and Business Woman's Directory, soon to be pub- 
lished in Boston, will show that women have entered upon nearly every 
line of industry. It will include one harness-maker, two druggists, 
three dentists, two tailors, one optician ; manufacturers of whalebone, 
parasols and umbrellas, piano stools; lawyers, printers, decorators, 
cobblers. 

Alice Fletcher, the ethnologist, is employed by the government in 
making allotments of lands to the Nez-Perces and other Indian tribes. 
She receives the largest salary given to any woman. 

Margaret MacDonald, a nineteen-year-old girl, station agent for the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad at Warrior Run, Pa., saved an express train 
from being telescoped by a runaway engine on a down grade. Miss 
MacDonald was at first refused the position on account of her sex, but 
filled the place temporarily so well that she is now the regular agent. 

Women work on the railroads and in the mines near Dresden for 
about twenty-five cents a day. They are said to do grading and tunnel- 
ing with as much satisfaction to their employers as if they were men. 

A sculling-match for the female championship of America has 
recently been won by Miss Rose Mosentheim, of St. Louis, whose time 
was a mile and a half in 12 minutes, 2334 seconds. 

The Maharajah of Mysore has forbidden the marriage of girls under 
eight and boys under fourteen ! 

There are two women steamboat captains in the United States. 

No girls with bound feet will be received at the Bridgman school, 
China. 

Women are employed as ticket agents and telegraph operators on 
Russian railways.—Wiss Willard’s Annual Address, Cleveland Conven- 
tion of W. C. T. U., Nov. 16. 
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EDITORIAL, NOTES. 


ELECTIONS in November bring the Republican party back 
to power in the National House of Representatives; over- 
throw the political domination of Tammany Hall in New York 
city ; adopt the highly important amendments proposed by a 
recent convention for the Constitution of that State, dismiss 
to deserved oblivion several erratic Populist governors in the 
West and Northwest; give assurance of a safe national pol- 
icy as to protection ; and so promise to terminate, or greatly 
mitigate, the current business depression. There are some 
signs that the Solid South is ultimately to be broken up. A 
profound saying of Abraham Lincoln is verified at every point 
by our recent political experience: ‘‘ You can cheat all the 
people some of the time, and some of the people all of the 
time ; but you cannot cheat all of the people all of the time.’’ 
Organizations of women helped most efficiently in the sup- 
pression of rascal rule and Tammany tyranny in New York 
city. In the almost boundless jubilation in which the 
respectable portion of the population of the metropolis has 
indulged, the watchword has been heard on every side: ‘‘ Hats 
off to the ladies.’’ And yet the cause of equal suffrage moves 
with slowness, although, as we think, with surety, to its final 
triumph. .Dr. Parkhurst’s prolonged exhibition of valor and 
vigilance in fighting a corrupt municipal government has 
made him first almost a martyr, and now at last, deservedly, a 
popular idol. We wish that there were a thousand Park- 
hursts standing with linked hands between Plymouth Rock 
and the Golden Gate, and demanding decency and justice in 
cut ring-ruled cities. With a glorious American church, act- 
ing everywhere as a terror to evil-doers and a praise to those 
who do well, there can be a glorious American Republic ; 
otherwise not. 
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KENTUCKY has been saved from deep disgrace. The best 
citizens of the Ashland district have refused to allow them- 
selves to be represented in Congress by a social leper. The 
campaign against this notorious misleader of the people has 
been characterized by great activity on the part of noble 
women of leading families who have organized the moral 
sentiment of the community and secured its expression in 
condemnation of a shameless career. The women held prayer- 
meetings, wrote letters to public journals, assisted in gath- 
ering audiences, and in all legitimate ways exerted their 
influence for the respectable candidate. When it is remem- 
bered that the defeated congressman had more than seven 
thousand majority when he was last sent to Washington his 
failure to secure a re-election is exceedingly significant in a 
State like Kentucky. There is, as we believe, no northern 
state in which a self-confessed moral wreck would have 
attempted to brave the storms of public indignation. In 
Kentucky the social position, the political power nd the 
forensic aptitude of the candidate, together with the indiffer- 
ence of a considerable portion of his constituency to his crimes, 
made such an attempt almost hopeful, however dishonorable. 
His career illustrates the results of those barbaric standards of 
morals which obtained power in the days of slavery. His 
defeat, as we hope, indicates the progress of one of the noblest 
of commonwealths toward the adoption of standards justi- 
fied by free states and advanced civilization. 


TURKISH atrocities in Armenia have outraged civilization 
recently as they have often done in the past. An audience 
which crowded the Cradle of Liberty to the doors, made 
up mostly of Armenians, but with a large number of Ameri- 
cans, gathered at Faneuil Hall in Boston, Nov. 26, to hold 
an indignation meeting over the recent horrible treatment of 
Armenians by representatives of the Turkish Government. 
Among the speakers were many representative citizens as well 
as leading clergymen of Boston. Rev. J. Barrows, editor of 
the Christian Register, presided. With him upon the plat- 
form were Gov. Greenhalge, Mrs. Julia Ward Howé, Hon. 
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Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, Rev. Thomas 
H. Vanness, of Boston; Dr. Samuel F. Gumbert, of Cam- 
bridge, and Col. Albert Clark, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Home Market Club, all of whom made addresses, which 
were received with great applause. The resolutions adopted 
recite that, whereas, it was the report of an American Com- 
mission of Inquiry that first convinced Mr. Gladstone of the 
truth of the Bulgarian atrocities, the meeting ‘earnestly 
petitions his Excellency, Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States, to instruct our Minister at Constantinople to 
investigate this matter, either by sending to the spot such 
persons as he may see fit, or by joining in a commission sent 
by the united European Powers.’’ The resolutions proceed 
with an appeal to the signatory Powers and especially Great 
Britain, for the immediate enforcement of the sixty-first ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Berlin. ; 

Mr. Garrison, before opening his address, made an appeal 
to the English people, which was in part as follows : 

We are moved to address you on behalf of the persecuted Arme- 
nians under the rule of Turkey. The recent wholesale massacre of men 
and women, aggregating thousands in number, which has shocked the 
moral sense of two continents, is only the culmination of a long series 
of barbarities demanding the indignant protest of Christendom. 

We address you because England is the most prominent of the six 
great Powers to which Turkey solemnly pledged itself by treaty of Ber- 
lin, to regard scrupulously the rights of the Christian population within 
its territory. And as a guaranty of its protectorate over these people, 
England holds the Island of Cyprus. Yet, for them, in the words of 
Professor Bryce, ‘‘ there is absolutely no security for life, honor or prop- 
erty.”’ 

We make no excuse for asking your aid to right this enormous 
wrong, appealing to those whose sympathies, overleaping national 
boundaries, embrace oppressed humanity everywhere. Force of public 
opinion in Great Britain.can exert a direct influence upon the govern- 
mental policy, urging it to exact the pledges given by Turkey, and we 
implore you not to withhold it. 

We address ourselves to England because her Government has Turk- 
ish Armenia especially under her guardianship, as France has the care 
of the Armenians in Syria. 

America has a two-fold interest in the matter. The first is on ac- 
count of Armenians, who, through persecution, have sought an asyium 
here, and many of whom have become citizens of the United States. 
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The other consideration is that of humanity. No nation, in the close 
relationship which modern science and communication establish, 
can regard with impunity wrongs that ostensibly concern only the 
tyrant nation. They inevitably touch its neighbors also. We are all 
parts of one another. When a limb is wounded the whole body cries 
out. Human rights disregarded in Louisiana or South Carolina men- 
ace human rights everywhere. The protests from abroad, therefore, 
against American lynchings are not inopportune, but on the contrary, 
are most helpful. The United States, in one respect, sets an example 
to Great Britain. Its passport protects in Turkey an Armenian natu- 
ralized here. England, on its passports, especially declares that the 
bearer, ‘‘when within the limits of foreign States of which he was a 
subject previous to his obtaining his certificate of naturalization,” shall 
not be deemed a British subject. Why should not the gis of British 
power cover its naturalized citizens everywhere? One not acquainted 
with the Armenians in our midst can little understand the espionage to 
which they are subjected. Turkish spies abound, even in Boston, and 
no public word is uttered that is not faithfully reported to the Powers 
that rule in Constantinople. 

Men come to me with bated breath, pledging me to profoundest 
secrecy as regards their personality, before they dare divulge atrocities 
which have come to their notice, and which would put them or their 
relatives at home in peril if they should speak. It brings back to me 
the recollection of the fugitive slave days, when free speech was dan- 
gerous, but fortunately no Turkish slave-hunter can pursue and drag 
back his victim. But the utterance of an imprudent Armenian here 
might bring retaliation upon his family in Asia Minor. 


THE meeting of the American Board at Madison, Wisconsin, 
was a notable assembly in a notable city. Madison is a town 
planned on paper before a house was builded, and then it was 
built according tothe plan. The avenues are one hundred and 
twenty and the streets sixty feet wide. Thirty-six streets are 
named after the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
The Capitol, its noble library and its equally noble museum are 
worthy of the growing city. The university is grandly sit- 
uated and presided over, and its grounds, and indeed all the 
public places, are most attractive and delightful. There are 
no slums and no apparent poverty, and the people are the 
most refined, intelligent and hospitable that can be found any- 
where. 

As to the meeting 
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it was an old-time occasion. It wasa 
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true missionary meeting and not a debating club. It was se- 
rious, devout and earnest. The so-called new departure party 
or wing was conspicuous by the absence of its leaders. The 
large debt, which we had been given reason by that party to 
hope would be paid off at once, had increased to $116,000. 
But there seemed to be an earnest determination to pay off the 
debt and push forward the work. 

There was a great improvement in having condensed reports 
read. They were numerous and full of meaning and power. 
The district secretaries, Dr. Creagan and Dr. Hitchcock, read 
valuable and suggestive papers. 

The returned missionaries and the young men and women 
about to go forth into the field had opportunities to speak, 
and they madea deep and solemn impression upon the audi- 
ence. At no meeting of the Board within the last ten years 
has its work appeared so grand, so solemn, so full of hope. 
The blessing of God has been upon the work the past year 
and with the exception of the financial difficulties and em- 
barrassments the hearts of the missionaries are full of joy and 
courage. 

Measures were taken to bring the claims of the work before 
every one of the Congregational Churches, many among which 
have hitherto given nothing. 

Dr. N. G. Clark, in failing health, sent in his resignation 
accompanied by an able and comprehensive view of the 
changes and achievements of his twenty-nine years of ser- 
vice. Resolutions of honor and sympathy were unanimously 
passed by the Board. 

Rev. Dr. Barton, ex-President of the Harpoot College, was 
chosen to supply his place. It is a very happy selection for 
the work here at home, and a heavy blow at the work on the 
Euphrates. It need hardly be said that Dr. Storrs presided 
with his usual grace and dignity and the eloquence and power 
of his address were up to their highest level. The meeting 
closed with hope and cheer and high resolve. 


Cyrus HAMLIN. 
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PRESIDENT RANKIN’S work at Howard University began 
with January 1, 1890. His first duty was to preside at me- 
morial services to his honored predecessor, Dr. W. W. Pat- 
ton, that day buried from Westfield, N. J. Months before, 
when it was known that the place would be vacated, it is not 
too much to say that nearly all eyes were turned to President 
Rankin, as especially fitted for the place. His election was 
unanimous, and on the nomination of a committee, who had 
been nine months considering candidates, and of which Dr. 
Patton was chairman and Dr. Strieby, of the A. M. A., one of 
the distinguished members. 

Dr. Rankin had been brought up a Webster Whig, his 
father, Rev. Andrew Rankin, being pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Salisbury, N. H., of which Mr. Webster was 
a member, and having, of course, great admiration for him. 
He had lived one year in the South, as private tutor, and until 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, his sympathies were 
with the Conservatives, so much so, that after graduating at 
Andover Theological Seminary, through the recommendation 
of Dr. Blagden of the Old South, Boston, and Prof. W. G. 
T. Shedd, of Andover, he was invited to be colleague-pastor 
with Dr. Post of the Circular church, Charleston, S.C. But 
he had already ranged himself finally on the other side of 
the line. If slavery was aggressive, he was henceforth anti- 
slavery. In his first pulpit, that of the Presbyterian church, 
Potsdam, N. Y., he preached a sermon on the subject, which 
awakened great interest, and was largely circulated. He had 
spent the winter previous in Washington, and been present on 
the floor of the Senate, and heard Sumner’s oration on ‘‘ The 
Crime Against Kansas,’’ for which he was smitten down by 
the bludgeon. From that day, there was no hesitation as to 
his utterances. In St. Albans, in Lowell, in Charlestown, 
Mass., and for fifteen years in Washington, Dr. Rankin was 
known and read of all men, as among the most radical friends 
of freedom. His church was thronged, and attended by such 
men as Henry Wilson, William Washburn, William A. Buck- 
ingham, Speaker Blaine, Frederick Douglass, William Win- 
dom and Luke P. Poland. 
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On his election to this new sphere, among the hundred 
letters sent him, from such reformers as Joseph Cook, Frances 
E. Willard and others, was one from Frederick Douglass, 
which he especially valued, and from which we are permitted 
to make this extract. 


PoRT AU PRINCE, Dec. 7, 1889. 

My DEAR DR. RANKIN:—I congratulate you on your election to 
the Presidency of Howard University; but have far greater reason to 
congratulate the University. You have taken upon youa great labor of 
love ; and have made a great sacrifice. It is like you. You could have 
easily found many positions, with less exacting, and in many respects, 
more agreeable conditions. Your talents, I might say your character 
and genius, would open doors on golden hinges before you, but you 
have chosen a place, though high, yet among the lowly. May heaven 
bless you, in, and for the choice you have made. Your heart, how 
should I not know it? is with my poor, persecuted and struggling peo- 
ple, and no man in my range of acquaintance has larger or more help- 
ful powers. You can not only teach the letter, but the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, so much needed in the Capital of our great Republic. I have 
never become reconciled to your absence from Washington. You had 
a fixed position among the moral and religious forces of the city, and 
were a terror to evil-doers. Your trumpet gave no uncertain sound. It 
was never your misfortune to be misunderstood. Your language was 
never made to conceal your thought. You said what you meant, and 
meant what you said. Trimmers took no stock in you. Hence, the 
true friends of Temperance and of Freedom deeply regretted the day that 
saw you depart, and are glad that you have returned. I am glad that 
there was courage enough in the Trustee Board to call you. I have had 
some thought of resigning, because of my absence from the country, 
but I am reluctant to do so, especially since you are President of the 
University. I should like to continue with the institution to the end. 

Miss Willard wrote: ‘‘ Mother and I have read with great pleasure 
that you are President of Howard University. It is as if we had once 
more a brother beloved at the national Capital. May God endow you 
with a fresh anointing of power for duties so blessed, so sacred and so 
high.’”? Joseph Cook wrote: ‘‘ Congratulations and benedictions. I 
rejoice exceedingly in the high honor that has come to you, and am 
sure that thousands throughout the land feel as I do.’”? Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ards, then of Madison, wrote: ‘It is the ideal appointment, and you 
will crown your ministry with a rare and most useful service.”’ 


These were the expectations of the public. It is now less 


than five years since Dr. Rankin’s administration began. It 
is not too much to say there is not a single one of the eight 
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departments of the University that has not felt the impulse 
of his coming. Meeting the students daily at devotions, giv- 
ing them brief expositions of Bible truths, preaching in the 
chapel Sunday afternoons, teaching classes in Moral Science, 
Natural Theology, Christian Evidences, and the Dramas of 
Shakespeare, exercising an influence always spiritual and 
quickening, establishing a discipline kindly but equal and 
purifying, it is not strange that the numbers in attendance 
have gone up from three hundred and sixty, in 1889, to six 
hundred and seventeen, in 1893-4. The prayer-meetings are 
full and spiritual ; the conduct of the students is gentlemanly 
and ladylike. There is a constant accession of white students 
in all the departments. Five years ago there was not a 
theological professor on the University grounds; all of the 
work was done by men resident in the city, and only one 
professor gave the work his whole attention. Now there is, 
in the whole University corps, a resident community of at 
least nine Christian families, whose members attend the 
weekly prayer-meetings ; three of these families are connected 
with the Theological Department, a branch of work wholly 
supported by the A. M. A. Especial improvement has been 
made in the Preparatory Department, which has tripled, num- 
bering one hundred, and having three teachers instead of one. 
The Law Department has a new Lecture Hall, called after the 
name of Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, erected partly through his 
direct influences at a cost of over $11,000: the Medical De- 
partment a new amphitheater, erected at a cost of $13,000, 
and the Andrew Evarts Rankin Chapel, erected at a cost of 
$18,000, is nearly completed, partly the gift of his widow, 
Mrs. H. O. Cushman, of Boston. The trustees have also 
erected a President’s house, making an aggregate of improve- 
ments of not less than $50,000, without encroaching on the 
invested funds of the University. The Trustees of the Uni 
versity include some of the ablest and wisest educators and 
reformers in the nation; such men as Frederick Douglass, 
Hon. Ex-Com. Eaton, Pres. E. M. Gallaudet, Gen. O. O. 
Howard, Dr. E. M. Strieby, Ex-Senator Bruce, Z. Richards, 
F. H. Smith, O. F. Presbrey, Dr. F. J. Grimke and Jno. F. 
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Cook. The longtime treasurer is J. B. Johnson, an able and 
faithful financier. In Congress, the best known friends of the 
University are such men as Senators Allison and Horr, 
Chandler and Kyle, while the Secretary of the Interior, him- 
self the son of a schoolmaster, takes great interest inits work. 
It was among the last Senatorial acts of Senators Edmunds 
of Vermont, and Evarts of New York, to secure the enact- 
ment of a bill, making it the duty of Librarians of the sev- 
eral Government libraries here to turn triplicate volumes over 
to the Law Library of the University. 


Ex-PrrEs. JAMES McCosH and Pror. WiLiiAm G. T. 
SHEDD died within a few hours of each other, the first Nov. 
16, the latter Nov. 17. Their passing away seems like the 
sinking of massive mountain summits in the spiritual land- 
scape. Dr. McCosh’s great career as teacher of philosophy at 
Belfast and Princeton, and his marvelous success in his twenty 
years’ presidency in the college of New Jersey, will give per- 
petuity to his reputation in both Great Britain and America. 
His work on ‘‘The Intuitions of the Mind,’’ is the most pow- 
erful, original and characteristic of his productions. No one 
who has mastered it is likely to think that it has been super- 
seded, or is outgrown. All his writings on metaphysics deal 
more or less directly with ‘‘ Fundamental Truths,’’ and are of 
permanent importance in the history of Scottish and American 
philosophy and theology. Speaking in Princeton University, 
on the last Sabbath but one of Ex-President McCosh’s life, 
Joseph Cook quoted in application to him the following sonnet 
originally written by Mr. Randolph, the publisher, in memory 
of Charles Hodge: 

‘*O Prince, wise, valiant, just, aud yet benign, 

His own will free and yet by law controlled. 
No king, with armaments and fleets untold 

Such mastery had with purpose so divine, 

O’er unseen forces, active and malign. 
He fought the invisible spirits of the air, 
Not for himself alone, but for his race. 

And men grew wiser, better unaware 

That he in silence by his faith and prayer 
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Saved their beleaguered souls. Spirit of Grace 
Who in him wrought and held him in the strife 
We give Thee thanks that Thou didst him ordain 
Unto a work wherein no act is vain, 
And death but longer makes the service and the life.’’ 

PROF. SHEDD, the massiveness and majesty of whose theo- 
logical writings are greatly admired by even those who do 
not accept as high views of Calvinism as this great teacher, 
with unsurpassed power, always inculcated, is spoken of with 
an indescribable tenderness and awe by those who were with 
him, as having lived in the land of Beulah for weeks and 
months before he entered the city which hath foundations. 
He would say to his friends in the tones of a prophet and 
seer: ‘‘I have had temptations to pessimism at various 
times in my life. There 7s a kingdom of darkness in this 
world as surely as a kingdom of light. But now that I am 
about to leave the world, I am thinking constantly of the 
Kingdom of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, and I 
feel sure that, in comparison with it, the kingdom of dark- 
ness is so circumscribed and limited, that perhaps we may 
speak of it as appertaining only to this world’s inhabitants 
and their destinies, and not to other worlds. I find it easy 
now to overcome my temptations to pessimism or to any un- 
duly dark view of the universe as a whole.’’ 


EXCELLENT photogravures are given in this number of the 
Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D., of New York, and the 
Rev. Pres. J. E. Rankin, D. D., of Howard University, Wash- 
ington. 


Our Day and the Altruistic Review have effected a combi- 
nation to be issued as a monthly, beginning January 1, 1895. 
Joseph Cook will be editor-in-chief, and Hazlitt Alva Cuppy, 
assistant editor and business manager. Mr. Cuppy is a gradu- 
ate of Heidelberg University and has traveled extensively and 
formed important acquaintances with distinguished men 
abroad. He is devoted to the reforms which his Review, as 
well as Our Day, has heretofore advocated} and has proved 
his sincerity by many self-sacrifices. He was born in Indiana 
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in 1863 and is giving the bright ardor of his early manhood 
to reformed journalism. The title of the combination will be 
Our Day: The Altruistic Review, an Illustrated Monthly Rec- 
ord of Reform. All the leading purposes of the magazine 
as hitherto conducted, will remain unchanged. It is ex- 
pected that the distinguished group of hard-working practi- 
cal reformers, which Our Day has had as associate editors, 
will be retained on its staff. 

For seven years, OuR Day has been the unflinching cham- 
pion of vital, but beleaguered, reforms. Its editor-in-chief 
was its founder and has been its proprietor, and during all 
this time has carried it alone. He has had and has sought no 
assistance from wealthy men. The magazine was founded to 
make opinion and by no means to make money. 

When its editor began it in 1888, he thought that by this 
time he would have more leisure from the work which has 
now occupied him in the lecture field almost incessantly for 
twenty years. But no respite from this very alluring, but 
very exacting, labor has yet come tohim. Taking the year 
as a whole, he is as busy as his strength and time permit. 
He is called out constantly across the breadth of the land in 
long autumnal, spring and summer lecture tours, besides giv- 
ing every winter, at large expense to himself, the Boston Mon- 
day Lectures. He is under urgent invitation to make another 
tour of the world as lecturer. Were it not for the war be- 
tween China and Japan and the commercial depression in 
Australia, he would probably have been making this tour at 
the present time. 

As he is moving from place to place in extended lecture 
tours, he has never been able to give his personal attention to 
the business management of OUR DAy. Under two of his sec- 
retaries in Hoston, that management was at one time pushed 
so as to show that the magazine was capable of being made a 
financial success. But the editor has always been seeking the 
right man for a permanent business manager. It was said of 
Mr. Garrison’s Liberator that it never had any business ‘man- 


agement. On account of the necessities of the proprietor’s 


position as lecturer, almost the same must be said of OuR 
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Day. He has been able to perform much editorial work 
while on the wing; but, as to business management, has 
never had opportunity to give the magazine more than a 
small finger of one hand. 

In the new arrangement announced for 1895, this infelicity 
will be avoided. Inthe joint stock company which has been 
organized to support Our Day, a division of labor will be 
secured that promises to give the periodical a new, and, it is 
hoped, a large success. Its present business manager and its 
editor together own a majority of shares in the company and 
each has the same number of shares. Mr. Cuppy has charge 
of the business management, and Mr. Cook of the literary and 
editorial departments. 

No editor of Our Day has ever had, or asked, a guaranteed 
salary. For aconsiderable part of the original matter in the 
magazine, it has paid at the rate of from $1 to $2 a printed 
page. But most of the associate editors have done their work 
without remuneration, except that of usefulness to great 
reformatory movements. The financial success of the maga- 
zine has been as great as its proprietor ever expected, and its 
literary and educational success has far exceeded his antici- 
pations. He has enjoyed vastly the friendships of the noble 
band of unselfish specialists in reform who have acted as asso- 
ciate editors and contributors. 

Full liberty to champion any of the reforms the periodical 
has heretofore advocated, is guaranteed to the editors by Our 
Day Publishing Company. No person is to be admitted as 
a member of that company who is not a tried and true friend 
of these reforms. As a new motto, OuR Day adopts the 
significant syllables and symbol on Longfellow’s grave, Lux, 
Dux, Lex, Rex, arranged on a cross and combined so as to 
show that they all mean the same. And for its central dec- 
laration of principles, it uses, as from the first, the great 
watchword, to the letter and spirit of which it hopes to main- 
tain unswerving loyalty: Via Lucis, Via Crucis. 





